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country road that presently would bring him into the village of 

Lisle, a satchel in one hand and in the other an umbrella, saw 
coming towards him from the opposite direction a woman who might 
have stepped out of a picture or a costume play. 

She wore a gown of fantastically-colored silk, pink upon a white 
ground. The material of the dress had the quaint look of old-fashioned 
things, but in cut and style it was distinctly modern. Upon her head 
rested a hat with a broad brim and a crown that was covered with 
roses. In the west behind her, forming an effective background to her 
gayly apparelled figure, was a tiny black cloud. 

Randal slackened his pace in order to lengthen the time necessary 
for them to meet and pass each other. He wondered if the lady would 
exchange greetings with him, as was the custom in that vicinity. 

Apparently she did not heed his approach. She seemed to be in 
no hurry, but sauntered along in a leisurely fashion, her head turned 
towards the landscape spread out on her right, where bits of wood and 
smiling meadows stretched away to meet the distant mountains. Now 
and then she hummed snatches of song, and at intervals paused to 
gather some of the wild roses that grew in profusion by the roadside. 

Meanwhile the cloud behind her grew blacker and blacker and rose 
higher and higher until it hung, ominous and threatening, above the 
heads of the man and the woman, who were now but a few feet apart. 

As the cloud shot across the sun the lady’s song died upon her lips 
and she glanced apprehensively up at the sky, then turned in the 
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direction from which she had come and prepared to fly to shelter. It 
was too late. At the same moment the first drops of the shower fell 
upon her graceful figure, poised like Atalanta’s. 

In a trice Randal had his umbrella unfurled and was at her side 
holding it over her. As she turned and looked into his face her own 
countenance showed a moment’s perplexity and then broke into a smile. 

“What kind fate sent you here to rescue my new gown?” she 
queried. “ Did you drop from the sky or come up out of the earth?” 

“ Neither,” Randal replied, smiling back at her, glad that she had 
the wit to accept the situation gracefully. “I came by way of the 
road, but you did not see me; your eyes were on worthier sights.” 

By this time the shower had begun in earnest and the air was hazy 
with countless ribbons of silver rain. Randal’s companion drew the 
folds of her gown more closely about her, thus revealing two tiny feet 
encased in high-heeled, patent-leather slippers. 

“ Well, we can’t stand here in the road for the rest of our lives, can 
we?” she remarked naively. 

“That is just what I was thinking,” returned the young man. 
“ Will you take my umbrella?” 

“No, I will not take your umbrella,” replied she with some asper- 
ity, “ but you may escort me home if you will be so kind. Do you think 
I would coolly march off with the only umbrella you have? (By the 
way, the wise man who never goes without an umbrella should take 
two, one for the foolish woman who never carries any.) But as I was 
saying, did you think I would go away with the only umbrella you 
have and leave you to trot along behind me, like a footman or a 
poodle ?” 

“No, I did not,” returned Randal. “ Still, it was my part to offer.” 

“ And mine to refuse,” said she. “So, now that we both have per- 
formed our duties, suppose we start on our way before this deluge 
begins to come slantwise and ruins my gown. 

“Was there ever so absurd an adventure?” she continued, with a 
little, rippling laugh, as she laid a white hand—the one that held the 
roses—upon the arm Randal offered her. “ Tell me, sir, did you expect, 
when you started on your wandering, to play the knight to a storm- 
caught lady? And tell me too, if I am not too curious, where you 
came from and whither you are bound. You do not belong in the 
village, of that I am very sure.” 

“TI am bound for Lisle and the Widow Thorpe’s cottage,” Randal 
replied. “They told me in the town I left that she sometimes takes 
boarders.” 

“ She iene: returned his companion. “ At present I 
am her only one.” 

They were close to the edge of the village now: a little way ahead 
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of them white houses nestled among green trees and farther on the 
spire of a church rose to meet the sky. 

“Then,” said Randal, replying to his companion’s last speech, 
“before I ask her to take me in I must have your assurance that I 
will not be an intruder.” 

He could see the lady’s brow pucker a little as she answered: 
“ Well, I don’t know about that. Do you play the cornet?” 

“No, I do not,” replied Randal. “ Do I look like a man who plays 
the cornet ?” he added. 

She turned her head and regarded him critically. “No, I can’t 
say that you do,” she remarked; “ still, it was best to ask and be sure. 
Do you sing?” 

“Not a note.” 

She considered a moment. “I think you may come,” she said. 
“But I confess I’m very curious to know what brought you to this 
sleepy old place. You must have had a reason for coming.” 

“Yes,” replied Randal, “I had a reason for coming, but I don’t 
believe I’ll tell you what it is. I am afraid unless I keep the secret of 
why I came here you will vote me a most uninteresting person. A little 
mystery redeems people as well as houses from commonplaceness.” 

His listener looked at him quizzically. “I don’t know whether to 
think you clever or rude or both for evading my question,” she said. 
“T see you know something of human nature. I confess that I, for 
one, have never met anyone who did not become absolutely uninter- 
esting to me as soon as I knew all that there was to be learned about 
him.” 

Randal’s companion paused in her walk and drew her hand from 
his arm. “If you turn down this lane at our right,” she said, “and 
make rather a wide detour, you will come out upon this street again 
almost directly opposite the Widow Thorpe’s cottage, with the appear- 
ance of having come from the station. I am advising you for your 
good. You see, the drippings from your umbrella, of which you have 
gallantly given me more than my share,—if, indeed, I had claim to a 
share,—combined with a layer of dust, have given your apparel a 
certain tramp-like appearance which I think Mrs. Thorpe, who is in 
the business of taking boarders for silver dollars and not for golden 
glory, will be more apt to overlook if she does not find out that you 
walked into the village instead of coming by train.” 

Randal gravely thanked her for the advice. “ But the umbrella?” 
he said. 

“You must keep that; I shouldn’t know how to account for it. 
Anyway, the rain has almost stopped and Mrs. Thorpe’s is very near; 
T’ll be there in a twinkling. Good-by. You'll know the house by the 
roses.” 
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She slipped away from his side, walking rapidly, and Randal turned 
into the lane at his right. 





II. 


WHEN North came out upon the main street again the shower was 
over and the sun shone upon a gem-hung world. The air was soft and 
warm, and only the chattering of birds broke the stillness. Down the 
straight, wide street the trees that bordered the narrow walks met, 
forming a gigantic plume against the blue of the sky, and above 
Randal’s head a many-hued rainbow, so faint as to be almost indistin- 
guishable, arched itself across the azure. 

North opened the gate leading to a house that appeared smothered 
under the roses that climbed over it. The few places where there were 
no roses were covered by honeysuckle, and only here and there — 
be caught glimpses of weather-beaten boards. 

The parlor into which he was shown was of the gorgeous carpet 
and horse-hair furniture type. The room was given an odd appearance 
by several incongruous articles—a fluffy parasol standing in a corner 
and a trim walking-hat with an eagle’s feather stuck perkily in it that 
surmounted the glass dome protecting a stand of wax flowers. Upon 
the table next to these flowers and making their artificiality more . 
striking by contrast was a rose-bow! filled with roses. 

The Widow Thorpe was a plain, plump person, with hair parted 
and brushed primly away from her forehead and a countenance that 
was grave but not unkindly. 

Randal concluded his arrangement without difficulty, and presently A A 
found himself in possession of a large back room on the second floor 
which overlooked a garden where more roses bloomed. 

In the dining-room at tea-time he made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Williston, the lady his umbrella had protected from the rain in the 
afternoon. She had changed her fantastic gown for one of white 

- muslin. She had laid aside also her animation, and was now as demure 
as she had before been gay. 

There was, however, a twinkle in her gray eyes as she bowed to 
North, and during the meal she chatted to him pleasantly across the 
table, sometimes moving slightly to look at him around the vase of 
American Beauty roses that stood in the centre of the white cloth. 

Randal occupied himself with noting the contrast between his 
fellow-boarder and her landlady, who apparently considered Mrs. Wil- 
liston, with her dainty individuality, her air and graces and wonderful 
city clothes, as a being from another world. 

“Who was this Mrs. Williston?” Randal asked himself later in 
the evening as he sat by the window in the darkness of his room smoking 
a cigar. “Who was she and why had she brought herself and her 
finery to such a quiet place? 
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“Where had the American Beauties he had seen on the supper- 
table come from? The village florist, if, indeed, the village boasted a 
florist, surely had not grown them. And” (his thoughts framed last 
the question that had come first into his mind) “was this charming 
woman wife or widow?” — 

If Randal had fancied that intercourse with Mrs. Thorpe’s other 
boarder would be as easy and pleasant an affair as it had been on the 
day they had met in the road he was quickly undeceived. Acquaintance 
, with her, in the limited sense the term implies, was not difficult, but 
to get from acquaintance to friendship, or even on the way to it, was 
another matter. 

During the next fortnight Randal spent most of his time working 
in his room. His leisure hours were devoted to the attempt to know 
and understand Mrs. Williston. 

To his efforts in this direction that lady proved, not averse, exactly, 
but singularly elusive. She did not try to avoid him: on the contrary, 
she seemed rather to welcome his society. She flitted before his eyes 
in a succession of dainty and bewitching costumes, and she chatted to 
him freely except when he led the conversation to personalities; then 
by means prettily adroit she foiled his efforts to make her talk of 
herself. 

That Randal matched her reticence with one equally close seemed 
not to disturb her in the least. That her name was Mrs. Williston was 
all he knew of her; his name was all he had told her of himself, but 
apparently, according to her mind, this was quite as it should be. 

On the night of his arrival North had fallen asleep to the tune of 
walks with his fellow-boarder along country roads in the twilight and 
long talks in the porch with the moon peeping through the vines. 

These visions became realities in a maddeningly perverse way. He 
had his walks in the twilight with Mrs. Williston at his side and Mrs. 
Thorpe on his other hand; he had his talk in the vine-covered porch 
seated between the two ladies and turning to reply to each alternately. 

“Do you consider a chaperon a necessary evil on all occasions?” 
Randal asked one afternoon as they sat in the garden (the Widow had 
obeyed a summons to the kitchen and they were left for a moment 
alone), “or are you afraid that I will steal your diamonds, that you 
refuse to stir farther than the front gate with me?” 

Mrs. Williston looked at him, the lines of her mouth drawn into 
entire gravity but merriment in her eyes. “No, I do not consider a 
chaperon indispensable for one old and wise as I am,” she said, “ but 
Mrs. Thorpe does, and not for worlds would I run the risk of lessening 
the esteem with which my worthy landlady regards me. She considers 
me frivolous but eminently respectable, but she would soon change 
her opinion if I disregarded the conventions of the village. You see, 
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Mr. North, we are in a Rome where last-century ideas prevail, and it 
would be unjust to ask its inhabitants to assimilate at once the altered 
opinions of the present age. Emancipation of thought, like a taste for 
olives, must be acquired.” 

As she stopped speaking Mrs. Williston took up her work, a circular 
piece of linen with a lace edge, in the centre of which she was strewing 
violets so heavily embroidered as to present an embossed appearance. 

A little later the pair in the garden were joined by Miss Marguerite 
Meeker, a young girl whom Mrs. Williston was teaching to embroider. 

From his hammock Randal watched the two heads bent over their 
work. Both women were fair-haired and had damask-rose complexions 
and both were beautiful, but there the resemblance ended. Randal 
gave up trying to find a name for the subtle something that made the 
difference between them. 

III. 

AFTER Miss Meeker’s departure Randal and Mrs. Williston were 
left alone once more. For a time neither spoke. Randal was watching 
a bevy of yellow butterflies, and his companion leaned back in her 
chair, her hands clasped in her lap. 

When the butterflies had flown out of sight North turned his gaze 
upon her. “ My friend, Bert Jones, says that it takes a ‘ real lady’ to 
do nothing gracefully,” he remarked. 

Mrs. Williston laughed. “If I weren’t too indolent, I would rise 
and courtesy to you,” she said. “ By the way, how are you getting on 
with your book ?” 

Randal sat up and stared at her. “My book!” he ejaculated. 
“ How did you know—what makes you think——” 

The lady’s laugh rang out merrily and there was a note of satisfac- 
tion in her voice as she answered: “I recognized you at once. You 
see, you were pointed out to me one day in New York by a friend of 
mine who is also a friend of yours.” 

“ Who was it?” inquired North. 

Mrs. Williston returned his gaze calmly. “I shall not tell you,” 
she said. “This shall be my retaliation for your refusal to answer 
my questions the day we met in the road. ‘ Revenge is sweet,’ you 
know.” 

“Yes, but 





* Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils,’ ” 


quoted Randal. 

His listener was obdurate. “No,” she said laughingly, “ recoil or 
no recoil, retribution I will have. A thirst for revenge is the one blot 
upon my otherwise noble nature.” 

““* Mercy is twice blessed,’ you know,” urged Randal. “ Besides, 
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I had a reason for my silence. I came here to work on my book, and 
I did not want anyone to know——” 

“That you are Randal North, the novelist,” interrupted Mrs. Wil- 
liston. “ Well, I don’t blame you for wanting to escape the white light 
of fame for awhile, but you should have confided in me.” 

“You know woman’s reputation in regard to the keeping of 
secrets,” protested Randal. 

His companion treated this speech with fine scorn. 

“Tt is a mistake to assert that a woman cannot keep a secret,” 
said she. “The secrets that are entrusted to her she guards sacredly ; 
it is only the ones she has to ferret out for herself that she publishes 
abroad.” 

“TI supposed it was the other way gound,” remarked Randal 
jocosely. 

“Well, now that the murder is out, won’t you. talk to me about 
your work? I have all the public’s commonplace curiosity in regard 
to the literary workshop. How, when, and where do you write? I am 
eager to know too whether inspired ideas come down to you from 
heaven arranged on a platter ready to serve, or whether they grow 
out of the soil of your mind by dint of hard labor in the way of weeding 
and spading.” 

“The latter, by all means,” returned Randal, “though, of course, 
the sunshine that makes idea-flowers grow is heaven-born and is just 
as necessary as the weeding and spading.” 

“The writing of a novel seems to me a tremendous task,” remarked 
Mrs. Williston thoughtfully. 

“Tt is not child’s play,” Randal replied, “but in literary, as in 
other work, love sweetens labor.” 

“It would take an immense amount of love for the work to enable 
me to evolve an interesting plot and consistent characters out of the 
chaos of my mind. At one time I was eager to write a novel, and 
even began one. I suppose every woman aspires to authorship at some 
time in her life, just as we all long, in self-sacrificing moments, to be 
hospital nurses. But as I was saying, I began to write, and even plodded 
through several books on the subject of literary technique. A sentence 
from one of them I remember still, ‘It is not hard to convey ideas, 
but it is by no means easy to be sure that they will arrive at their 
destination in good order.’ Do you ever experience this difficulty? 
Love-scenes now—aren’t they the hardest things in the world to do?” 

Randal reflected a moment. 

“To write a love-scene, particularly a proposal, that is neither 
sentimental nor hopelessly artificial is not easy,” he said. “I usually 
solve the difficulty by making them short and direct, letting my readers’ 
hearts furnish the sentiment. Of course, a writer cannot have the 
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advantage of listening to many proposals, and so must draw upon his 
imagination and his memory of other books for those he puts into his 
novels, but I fancy my method comes close to realism.” Randal was 
talking fast and eagerly. “I feel quite sure,” he went on, “that no 
matter how ardent and eloquent a speech a lover may previously have 
composed, when the crucial moment comes his eloquence flies to his 
eyes and his plea is couched in the simple words: ‘I love you. Will 
you be my wife?’ ” 

“*T will,’ says she,” cried Mrs. Williston gayly. “ After a proper 
amount of hesitation, of course,” she added. 

“Exactly,” returned Randal. “Then all I have to do is to 
announce the engagement.” 

“Now if I were a reporter,” cried Mrs. Williston, “what a fine 
lot of ‘copy’ I should have garnered this afternoon! However, even 
if I were one, I think you would be safe, for I am in your debt. Did 
you not save a new gown of mine from utter destruction, and could 
anything lay me under greater obligation? But it is growing late and 
I must dress for tea,” she concluded, rising as she spoke. 

“It seems to me you look very nice already,” observed Randal, 
surveying her dainty frock of flowered muslin. 

“ There’s not much to do here but dress,” she answered plaintively. 
“T’ve joined the Ladies’ Aid Society and several other church organiza- 
tions, and I return the. calls of the inhabitants with praiseworthy 
promptness, considering what bores they are. I also teach a class in 
Sunday-school and supply embroidery patterns for the ‘ Woman’s 
Page’ of the Lisle Weekly Gazette. And still there are unemployed 
hours to hang heavily on my hands. I am reduced to changing my — 
gown several times a day merely to kill time. Oh, yes, and to reading 
your books,” she added. “I sent to town for a set of them.” 

“ Was that what the box contained that I carried from the station 
on the warmest day we’ve had?” questioned Randal in a disgusted tone. 

His companion nodded. “ Did you find them heavy?” she inquired. 

“ As lead.” 

.“ Oh, fie!” cried the laughing Mrs. Williston, “I wouldn’t say that 
about my own books if I were you.” 


IV. 


Ir was some time later that Randal on coming from the post-office 
with the mail looked about for Mrs. Williston and found her in the 
prim parlor. 

He handed her a bundle of letters and a package which he knew 
contained flowers. Every day since his arrival his fellow-boarder had 
received a similar one, the only variation to the occurrence being that 
sometimes the box was large and held roses and sometimes it was 
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small and sheltered violets. Randal wondered whether the sender were 
lover or husband, but he never gained courage to ask the question. 

To-day the absent one’s offering was violets. Having made a jour- 
ney to the kitchen and brought back the rose-bowl filled with water, 
Randal sat down by one of the screened windows, Mrs. Williston took 
her place at the other, and the two proceeded to open their letters. 

It was cool and pleasant in the still parlor, where a sedate little 

breeze and bars of netted sunshine entered together. The quiet was 
broken only by the rustling of paper and, coming from a distance, the 
faint lowing of cattle. 

Mrs. Williston, having finished the perusal of her letters, took up 
the Lisle Weekly Gazette, which Randal had placed upon the table. A 
moment later the peaceful stillness was shattered by a scream. 

“ What is it?” cried Randal, rushing to his companion’s side. 

Mrs. Williston held the paper out to him. “ Read!” she cried, “ and 
tell me that my sight has played me false. There, at the top of the 
second page.” 

Randal took the paper and read: 


“ The GAZETTE takes great pleasure in announcing the en- 
gagement of Mrs. Cynthia Williston, the fair lady who has 
graced our town with her presence during the past month, to 
Mr. Randal North, who came to Lisle about a fortnight ago. 
The GAZETTE hopes to be in a position to. furnish further infor- 
mation concerning this interesting pair of lovers in an early 
issue. At present they have not only our heartiest congratula- 
tions, but also, we feel safe in saying, the good wishes of every 
one of our readers.” 


The paper dropped from Randal’s hands. “It’s an outrage,” he 
cried, and, taking up his hat, rushed out of the house and down to the 
office of the Lisle Weekly Gazette. 

Being shown into the editor’s room, he found that personage enjoy- 
ing a cigar with his feet on a desk and the glow of a “ How-pleasant-is- 
Saturday-night-when-you-are-editor-of-a-Saturday-evening-paper” ex- 
pression suffusing his countenance. 

“T demand to know by what right you have dared to take liberties 
with Mrs. Williston’s name and mine,” began Randal. “ What do you 
mean by printing such a lie?” 

The editor looked up at the speaker with a perplexed face. “ Do you 
mean the item announcing your engagement?” he asked. “Is that 
a lie?” 

“ Certainly it is,” replied Randal, “a monstrous one—one you shall 
suffer for.” 

The editor’s face relaxed into an inscrutable smile. “Tom,” he .- 
called,—“ Tom Halliday.” 
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A callow young man appeared in the doorway. 

“ Did you call me?” he inquired. 

“ Yes,” replied the editor. “ Wasn’t it you who turned in the para- 
graph announcing =. Williston’s engagement to this gentleman ?” 

“T guess it was.” 

“ Will you kindly tell him where you got your information ” 

The young man stared at Randal a moment; then he grinned. 

“This afternoon,” began Halliday, “I went to the Widow Thorpe’s 
to ask Mrs. Williston to give us some patterns for the ‘ Woman’s Page,’ 
as she has done several times before. The Widow told me I would find 
Mrs. Williston in the garden, so I-started round the house. I had gone 
as far as Mrs. Thorpe’s big bridal-wreath bush when I heard Mr. North’s 
voice say, ‘I love you; will you be my wife? and Mrs. Williston 
answered, ‘I will.’ 

“T was taken by surprise, you may be sure,” continued Halliday, 
turning to the editor. “I was stealing quietly away when I heard Mr. 
North say, ‘ Then all I have to do is to announce the engagement.’ ” 

“Was that all you heard?” Randal demanded sternly. “Tell the 
truth now.” 

“T am not accustomed to having my word doubted,” said the young 
fellow with dignity. “ Yes, that was all I could distinguish. I heard 
murmurs, but they were so low that I did not catch the words. I didn’t 
try to listen anyway; I wasn’t to blame, because you talked so loudly.” 

“T am sorry our paragraph annoyed you,” put in the editor. “We 
intended it as a pleasant surprise. The Gazette has printed the an- 
nouncement of every engagement in the village since the paper started. 
We generally get paid for it too,—advertising rates,—but out of com- 
pliment to Mrs. Williston we put that notice in gratis.” 

“T think it was most officious of you to print it at all without per- 
mission,” said Randal. 

The editor was beginning to lose his temper. “It seems to me that 
instead of abusing us you ought to be grateful to us for not publishing 
the details of the affair,” he remarked. “That is what we would have 
done if we were as enterprising as we ought to be.” 

“T was just aching to work in that bridal-wreath bush, ”” observed 
Halliday. 

Randal’s eyes absently followed the movements of a bee buzzing 
about in the sunshine that poured in at the uncurtained window. The 
novelist’s feelings at this juncture do not admit of description. 

What to say, how to set about repairing the mischief in which fate 
seemed to be the chief conspirator, Randal did not know. He thought 
the best plan would be to explain the mistake and get the newspaper 
people to contradict the paragraph, but he decided not to commit him- 
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self to any course of action until he had consulted with Mrs. Williston. 
In the meantime tact was the thing to be employed. 

He turned to the editor and held out 9 hand. 

“There has been a mistake,” he said,—“ a serious mistake,—but. I 
think it better to defer explanations until I have talked with Mrs. 
Williston. I shall come in again. 

“As for you,” Randal went on jocosely to Halliday, “you are 
wasting your talent. You should start for New York at once, for you 
are eminently fitted to be a reporter on the yellowest of yellow journals.” 

With these words Randal left the office, feeling that he was making 
a most inglorious exit. As the door closed behind nine he heard Hal- 
liday say to the editor: 

“Well, I never! Do you suppose he’s crazy? He must be. No 
man in his senses would shout out a proposal at the rapid-firing-gun 
rate as he did.” 

V. 

On reaching the cottage Randal found the ladies at tea. He took 
his place at the table, and the meal was conducted with an appearance 
of placidity that covered much mental disturbance. 

After it was over Randal escaped as soon as he could from Mrs. 
Thorpe’s questions as to what he thought the morrow’s weather would 
be and followed Mrs. Williston to the garden. 

“ Well?” she said as he came up with her. 

“It is worse than anything we could have imagined,” declared 
North. 

Mrs. Williston received his account of the interview with such 
evident consternation that he found himself taking an optimistic view 
of the situation in an effort to console her. 

“My dear lady, don’t take this affair so to heart,” he urged. “ It 
is unfortunate, of course, but, still, not beyond remedy. It seems to 
me that the best thing’to do is to make a clean breast of the matter to 
that editor and ask him to publish a second paragraph saying that the 
announcement was due to a mistake, trusting to his honor not to divulge 
anything further. I think he may be trusted, but if we were in a town 
that boasted rival newspapers, God help us!” concluded Randal fer- 
vently. “The matter would be beyond human power to rectify.” 

Mrs. Williston did not respond. She was pacing the gravelled walk 
in a state of agitation. 

Randal renewed his efforts to soothe her. “ Of course, all this is 
most unfortunate,” he said for the second time, “ but, after all, it might 
be worse. Suppose Lisle did boast rival newspapers. As it is, I presume 
we must make up our minds to be martyrs until the next issue of the 
Gazette puts an end to congratulations. But a week will soon pass, and 
before long I don’t doubt we shall be ready to have a good laugh over 
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the strange prank fate has played upon us. Unless we choose to tell, 
no one outside the village need know about that paragraph. Fortu- 
nately, Lisle papers do not travel far.” 

A low cry broke from Mrs. Williston as she sank down upon a 
bench and buried her face in her hands. Randal sat down beside her. 
“ My dear Mrs. Williston,” he said, “don’t take this matter so much to 
heart.” ; 

His companion looked up quickly. “Oh, you do not know; I am 
almost afraid to tell you,” she half moaned, adding desperately: “A 
copy of that paper has gone to at least a dozen of my friends and 
relatives. You see, they all expected me to write to them, and as I 
came here to be quiet and to get away from everyone I didn’t want to 
be bothered, so I just gave their names to the editor of the Gazette 
and told him to have a copy mailed to each of them every week. There 
is always something in the paper about me, and I thought in that way 
they would hear that I was well without my being put to the trouble of 
writing.” 

“The devil!” Randal came near saying, but whistled instead. 

“ Worst of all, one of the friends is a New York editor,” Mrs. Wil- 
liston resumed. 

Randal drew a long breath. “That complicates matters,” he said. 

“ Complicates them!” cried Mrs. Williston. “Do you realize that 
within a day or two that paragraph will be copied by every paper in 
the country? Have you forgotten that you are famous ?” 

Randal groaned inwardly, but tact would not allow him to let his 
companion see that he was disturbed by what she had told him. “ What 
shall we do about it?” he asked. 

“The first thing to be done is to punish the Gazette people,” de- 
clared Mrs. Williston savagely. 

“ That will not be an easy matter, I am afraid,” returned North. 

“ What!” cried his companion. “ Do you mean that we cannot make 
them suffer? We must sue them for libel or—or something.” 

Randal smiled. “I fear any effort to punish the paper would only 
make matters worse for ourselves,” he said. “You see, the publicity 
we want to avoid is the very thing a newspaper courts. There are some 
things it is wiser not to attempt, and getting even with a newspaper 
is one of them. I don’t see that we can do anything but let the matter 
rest as it is. After all, it will not do us any harm to have the outside 
public believe we are engaged: we can explain to the people to whom it 
really matters.” 

“ And be laughed at,” said Mrs. Williston gloomily. 

Randal rose and began to walk up and down with the air of a man 
who has struck the vein of a new idea. 

“Ts your husband living?” he inquired briskly. 
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“No,” returned she, “ he has been dead three years. 

“ That’s a pity,” said Randal, and a moment later regretted his 
speech as heartless. It seemed unkind to wish the defunct Mr. Williston 
back in a world of trouble merely because his being alive would simplify 
matters. 

There was a little silence before Randal paused before his com- 
panion, hesitating in what he had made up his mind to say. 

Mrs. Williston looked at him and apparently divined his difficulty. 
“What is it?” she asked. “Do suggest some way out of the awful 
dilemma.” 

Thus encouraged, Randal broached his plan. 

“Why not allow people to believe we are engaged ?” he said. 

Mrs. Williston’s perplexed frown gave place to a delighted smile. 
“ That’s just the thing,” she cried. “ Why didn’t we think of it before. 
We can keep up the pretence for awhile and then declare the engagement 
broken. It will be rather fun, won’t it,—fooling people?” 

“ Tt will involve an immense amount of deceit,” remarked Randal. 

“ And a good deal of clever acting. I wonder if we can carry it 
through?” Mrs. Williston had grown thoughtful. 

“We can but do our best,” replied Randal smilingly. “I would 
suggest that we let absolutely no one into the secret; that will be 
the only safe way. Indeed, I think it would be as well to try to accus- 
tom ourselves to think of the engagement as genuine while it lasts.” 

The corners of Mrs. Williston’s mouth drooped mischievously, but 
she kept her face grave as she answered: “ That seems rather unneces- 
sary; still, if you think it best——— I feel rather like a culprit in the 
matter because it was through me that the paper left Lisle, so I am 
willing to adopt whatever course you deem wise. I think you are quite 
right in saying that we must guard our secret carefully. You have my 
promise that I will tell no one.” 

“ And you have mine,” declared Randal. “ But the man who sends 
you flowers every day,” he added, “ ought not he to know the truth?” 

Mrs. Williston avoided his glance. 

“No,” she said. The word was spoken slowly, and North fancied 
with regret. 

After this a silence fell upon the pair. The dusk was deepening 
and one or two stars, pale and bright, twinkled in the heavens. The 
moon had risen and was lending its beauty to the rose-covered house 
and blooming garden. 

The pause was broken by Mrs. Williston. “This seems an ideal 
place for a romance,” she said. “Who would dream it could be the 
scene of a tragedy ?” 

Randal laughed. “ You are uncomplimentary,” he observed. “ Why 
not call it a comedy ?” 
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Mrs. Williston laughed too. “ After all, the affair is neither comedy 
nor tragedy,” said she, “ but just a ridiculous farce.” 

“ Farce-comedy,” corrected North. 

She shook her head. “ At present the affair is a farce: it does not 
appear what it shall be. I must go into the house now. My conscience 
tells me Mrs. Thorpe is accusing poor, innocent Janet of losing the 
paper I hid so carefully this afternoon.” 

_“ How surprised and pleased our worthy landlady will be,” remarked 
Randal as they moved along the path. 

Mrs. Williston grew faintly pink. “ Don’t!” she said, putting up a 
protesting hand. “ Are you coming in?” she asked as they reached 
the door of the house. 

“ Not just yet,” replied Randal. “I want to smoke a cigar and think 
over the amazing situation in which I find myself.” 

Mrs. Williston had disappeared within the house and North was 
on his way to the garden when he heard her call him. He turned and 
went back to the porch where she stood. 

“ How long is this farce, or farce-comedy, or whatever you choose 
to call it, to last ?” she inquired. 

“That is for you to decide,” Randal answered. “ You may throw 
me over when you think best.” 

The lady on the porch gazed down at him with a face full of laughter. 
“T see,” she murmured. “ You won’t be so ungallant as to jilt me. 
Well, that is nice of you.” A moment later she had vanished. 





Randal had finished his cigar and was thinking of going into the 
house when he heard a slight noise from above. The next instant a red 
rose fell at his feet. He looked up just in time to see a white hand 
disappear before a closing shutter. 

His face was thoughtful as he went into the house, carrying the 


flower with him. 
VI. 


y 

On the following morning at breakfast Mrs. Thorpe performed 
what she afterwards described to a neighbor as the ceremony of con- 
gratulating the happy pair. 

“Tt was mighty clever of you to pretend you didn’t know each 
other, so none of us would suspect you were lovers,” she said. 

The day was Sunday, but neither Randal nor Mrs. Williston could 
be induced to go to church, so Mrs. Thorpe went alone. At dinner 
she entertained her boarders by telling them what various people had 
said concerning their engagement. She must have discussed it with 
every member of the congregation, they agreed afterwards. 

During the meal Randal in speaking to his supposed fiancée 
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addressed her as Mrs. Williston. “ Now, you must not be formal just 
because of me,” cried Mrs. Thorpe, beaming upon them; “just pre- 
tend I’m not here.” 


“Tt’s going to be worse than we thought,” observed Mrs. Williston 
plaintively when the meal was over and she and North were alone 
together. 

Their troubles, it seemed, had scarcely begun. A few evenings later 
they were “surprised” by a party consisting of the village “ first 
families.” These good people, who had brought with them a liberal 
supply of refreshments, proceeded to pass a pleasant evening. 

They played games in which the minister joined, and after supper 
sang college songs and hymns, Mrs. Williston accompanying them upon 
Mrs. Thorpe’s melodeon. Throughout the evening the Widow’s boarders 
were subjected to a string of congratulations. 

It was not long before a deluge of letters and marked newspapers 
addressed to one or the other of the pair began to pour into the Lisle 
post-office. The newspapers devoted much space and large type to 
heralding the engagement. 

It gave North a distinct shock to read: “Genius and millions to 
wed. Cynthia Williston, the widow of a millionaire, to become the wife 
of Randal North, one of the foremost novelists of the day.” 

“Ts this true?” Randal cried, turning to Cynthia. She read the 
notice from where she sat and nodded. 

“T’ll be branded as a fortune-hunter,” he said gloomily. “I never 
thought of your being the Mrs. Williston.” 

This speech aroused his listener’s temper a trifle. “ Don’t imagine 
you’re the only one likely to have an uncomfortable time of it,” she 
flashed; “ read these.” 

Randal took the letters she held out to him, and when she had gone 
into the house settled himself in his chair and attacked. the cor- 
respondence. 

The first letter he opened was written in a sprawling feminine hand 
on paper with a large monogram. It read: 


“Dearest CYNTHIA: Well, I am surprised. I confess I : 
can’t imagine where you met this Randal North, or when you’ve 
had a chance to get well enough acquainted with him to be 
sure you’re in love without my finding out that you knew 
him. I suppose you do love him or you wouldn’t be engaged, 
for you are a romantic creature. [Randal raised his eye- 
brows; he would never have thought of calling Mrs. Williston 
romantic.] Do write us the particulars of the affair. , 

“Your sister Sarah is furious because she heard of your 
engagement from strangers—the Dalrymples, who saw it in 
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the papers. She thinks you should have confided in her. She 
says too much money always makes people queer. 
* Do write soon and tell us all about him. 
“ Your affectionate and envious cousin, 
‘* MABEL. 
“ P.S.—I suppose he’ll be at your house party.” 




















It was with varying sentiments that Randal read the rest of the 
letters. There were tender epistles from women who had not left 
bridedom far behind them. These asserted that they could wish “ dear 
Mrs. Williston” nothing greater than “happiness like mine;” there 
were romantic notes, obviously from young girls, and there were other 
letters as obviously from people who were recipients of the Widow’s 
bounty, in which she was wished “ as much happiness as can fall to the 
lot of mortal.” 

Near the bottom of the pile was a letter from “sister Sarah.” It 
was plaintively complaining, as if the writer felt that whatever she 
might say would be futile, yet disliked to deny herself the pleasure of 
recounting her wrongs. In a postscript was a request for a loan of one 
hundred dollars. 

Randal decided that Mrs. Williston must have given him this letter 
by mistake. There were also one or two others he told himself she 
could not have intended him to read. 

Monotonous as the perusal of someone else’s correspondence had 
become, Randal read with interest the three neatly written pages of 
the last letter : 
“My DEAR CyNTHIA: I must begin by telling you that I 
was no less astonished than the others when I heard of your 
engagement. I am glad you are going to be married, for I 
think you need someone to take care of and be good to you. 
And surely Mr. North will do both,—that is, if he is the man 
who wrote his books, and I guess he is, though you might ask 
him to be sure. 

“TIT send you statements of last month’s accounts with 
the checks attached all ready to sign. The dogs are well and 
so is Cleopatra. I exercise her every fine day, as you asked 
me to do. Let me know when you are thinking of coming 
back. 

“TI am afraid your sister is deeply hurt at your omitting 
to write her of your engagement, but I think a little note of 
apology from you would make matters all right again. Will 
you pardon me for suggesting this? : 




































“Yours with love, 
* MARIAN.” 









“ Who is Marian?” North asked later of Mrs. Williston. 
“ A cousin of mine, a young woman who is ridiculously indepen- 
dent,” replied that lady. ‘“ When her parents died and left her penniless 
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she would accept help from no one, but set about earning her living. 
I finally induced her to come to live with me only by letting her assume 
the position of head housekeeper. Did you read her letter? Think 
of her suggesting to me to apologize to Sarah! Because Marian actually 
enjoys doing her duty she imagines everyone is like her. Well, the 
opportunity to take her advice will not be long lacking. Oh, by the way, 
this came a little while ago.” Mrs. Williston handed North a yellow 
envelope she had been holding in her hand. 

“ Bad news ?” she inquired as she watched him reading the telegram. 

“Oh, no, it’s from my friend, Bert Jones. He says: ‘Just got 
back from a yachting trip and heard the news. Will arrive in Lisle by 
the afternoon train to see whether I can give my consent.’ That’s good 
news,” concluded Randal; “ Bert’s almost the best friend I have.” 

“ And the best one?” queried Mrs. Williston. 

“Is the finest man living,” said Randal warmly. “T’ll tell you 
about him some day.” 

“Well, I had a telegram too, but mine contained anything but 
good news. My sister Sarah will be here by the afternoon train also. 
When I tell you that we never by any chance think alike on any subject 
you will scarcely wonder at my not being overjoyed.” 

“Why need you dread her coming?” inquired Randal, laughing. 
“ You impress me as a person quite capable of taking your own part.” 

“ Oh, I can do that well enough,” returned Cynthia carelessly, “ but 
it gets tiresome quarrelling all the time. I’m going to walk to the | 
station to meet Sarah,” she added, rising. ; 

“T’ll come too if you'll allow me,” said North. 


VII. 


WHEN the afternoon train pulled into the Lisle station two passen- 
gers alighted from it: Miss Meadows, tall and angular, and following 
her, brown, immaculately attired, and smiling, Mr. Bertram Jones. 

“North, my dear fellow, how are you?” cried the latter, giving 
Randal’s hand a hearty shake. “ And so you’re caught at last. You 
see, I lost no time in coming to sympathize—I mean rejoice—with you. 
I’m simply dying to see the fair one.” 

“ Hush,” cautioned Randal with a slight motion towards the spot 
where Mrs. Williston was holding up her cheek for her sister to kiss. 
Before the round. “ Oh!’ which Mr. Jones’s lips formed had time to 
become audible Randal had started in the direction of the pair. 

Cynthia was wearing white muslin. Her rounded arms were bare to 
the elbow, and a flutter of pink ribbons lent a pleasing touch of color to 
her costume. 

“This is Mr. North, Sarah,” she said. “Mr. North, my sister, Miss 
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Meadows.” Miss Meadows bowed stiffly, North introduced his friend, 
and the four started in the direction of the cottage. | 

To North that walk seemed part of the rest of the unreality. There 
were times when he half expected to awake and find that the rose-covered 
cottage, his fair fiancée, and his odd engagement were part of a pretty, 
humorous dream. 

During the evening Mrs. Williston talked to Mr. Jones, leaving 
Randal to devote himself to her sister. Under the impression that the 
topic could not fail to be interesting to him, Miss Meadows talked to 
North about little but his fiancée, apparently expecting to hear lover’s 
rhapsodies and plainly disappointed because none were forthcoming. 

“TI suppose Mr. North will be one of your house party,” she said 
during the-evening to Cynthia, who was talking with Mr. Jones at the 
other end of the porch. 

Mrs. Williston looked inquiringly at North. “I suppose he will, 
of course,” she said. 

“Of course,” replied Randal lamely, and thought with dismay of 
his unfinished book. Something of this feeling must have crept into 
his tone, for there was laughter in the look Mrs. Williston bestowed 
upon him. 

“ Can you not come too, Mr. Jones?” she asked. “The Browns will 
be there and Mrs. Chase and her daughters. Mr. Jones and I have 
been finding out that we both know some of the same people,” she added 
to Randal. “ Besides,” she went on, turning to Bert again, “as far as 
I know Mr. North is not acquainted with any of the people who are to be 
my guests, and I am afraid he may be lonely among so many strangers.” 

“Lonely!” cried Bert, with a glance that said plainly, “ With you 
there !” 

“Perhaps I ought not to confess it, but I forget very often that I 
am engaged,” she remarked demurely. 

“Of course, you will go back to The Cedars with me to-morrow, 
Cynthia,” put in Miss Meadows at this moment. 

“T may; still, I hadn’t thought of it.” 

The spinster replied only by a prim setting of her lips, but presently 
she drew near her sister and Randal heard her say in an aside: “ Cyn- 
thia, you must not stay here now that you’re engaged to Mr. North? 
Don’t you know that people will talk?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Williston calmly with no lowering of her 
voice, “I think I have noticed that most members of the human 
family have an inclination that way. I’ve always wondered why I like 
dumb animals better than people, and now I know. Well, I’ve already 
had my share of the world’s attention since I became engaged, so I 
think I’ll go with you, Sarah. When may we expect you?” she went on 
with a glance that included both men. 
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Bert looked at Randal, who replied: “Not before the tenth of July. 
I have a friend coming from Europe about that time, and I want to 
be in New York to meet him. After that I am——” 

“Yours to command,” finished Bert as North hesitated. “Oh, 
I hope you will lead him a dance, Mrs. Williston. North has. always 
been so superior to the rest of us fellows, so above all flirtations and 
lesser love affairs, that I would be rather pleased if you turned out to 
be a shrew or something equally interesting. Perhaps it is wicked 
of me, but I’ve cherished a sort of hope that when Randal found his 
ideal woman she would prove to have faults just as other women have.” 

There was mirth in the glance Mrs. Williston shot at North. “You 
are rather unkind, are you not?” she said to Bert. 

When the ladies had gone upstairs the two men went into the 
garden to smoke. 

“My dear boy, she is simply adorable,” observed Jones as he lit 
his cigar; “she looks like a girl of eighteen and is charming as a 
woman of thirty. But I must say I don’t think you make a very good 
lover; you are too indifferent, too cold. Now, with such a sweetheart 
I’d be a regular Romeo. She must be fabulously wealthy too! Rich, 
beautiful, and charming—by Jove, North, you’re in luck! I imagine 
there will be some pleasant people at her house party.” 

“TI suppose so,” returned North, but he spoke without enthusiasm. 

His friend uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

“Well, you show about as much interest as if the affair were to 
be held at the North Pole in the middle of winter. For shame, North!” 

Randal laughed. “ You should hear my side of the case before you 
judge me,” he said. “ How much work do you suppose I’ll be able to 
accomplish, and if my book isn’t finished when fall comes, what am I 
to say to my publishers ?” 

“ Hang the publishers! That’s what I’d say if it came to a choice 
between writing a love-story and living one.” 





VII. 


Ranpat sat with his friend, Doctor Gordon, in the latter’s private 
office. Outside the open window the roar of the day’s traffic was sinking 
into the hush that twilight brings, even in the heart of a city. 

Inside the room the shadows made indistinct long rows of shelves 
filled with books, glass cases of instruments, and a massive, flat-topped 
desk. The two men sat in huge leather chairs that from the habit 
of other days were drawn up before the empty fireplace. The evening 
was still and sultry. 

“It’s good to be at home again,” remarked the Doctor, breaking a 
long silence. “It’s funny how when a man’s been abroad his whole 
native land seems like his own especial property.” 
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“You'll find the city pretty dull just now,” observed North; 
“everyone is away.” 

“ Shall you remain in town ?” inquired the Doctor. 

“No, I’m off to-morrow. I’m due at a house party,” replied Randal. 
“T suppose you haven’t heard the news of my engagement,” he added 
after a pause. 

The Doctor stared at him, his eyes opened wide and in his rugged 
face doubt and incredulity. “So you are going to be married,” he 
murmured, half to himself. “TI am glad for your sake, though I can’t 
help a little regret on my own account. But, after all, a single existence 
is but half a life. No house is ever home to a man unless the woman 
he loves shares it with him. I hope you will keep a corner for me at 
your fireside. I shall like to visit you when you are married.” 

North stirred impatiently. If Mrs. Williston’s willingness to treat 
lightly matters he had always regarded as little less than sacred jarred 
upon him, his friend’s attitude made him feel like a hypocrite. Had he 
known beforehand the false positions this sham engagement would place 
him in he felt that he would hardly have had courage to suggest it. 
And yet, what other course had been open to him? Even though he 
had felt equal to bearing the publicity which must have come as the 
result of an explanation of the Gazette’s paragraph, he could hardly 
have convinced himself that it would be honorable to ask Mrs. Wil- 
liston to share it. 

At the time the plan of seeming to be engaged had presented a 
simple and easy way out of an awkward predicament; he had not 
counted on scenes like this. 

“Tell me about her,” said the Doctor, breaking in upon Randal’s 
somewhat bitter reflections. “What is she like, this woman you love?” 

“You want me to describe the woman I am engaged to?” North 
queried, and paused, the other’s question repeating itself in his mind 
like the refrain of a song, “ What is she like, this woman you love? 
What is she like, this woman you love?” Ah, he did not know that, he 
told himself. As yet she existed only as an ideal; he could but dream 
of her and wonder if somewhere in the world she waited for him. 

“ My fiancée is young and very good-looking,” he said aloud. 

The Doctor burst into a roar of laughter. “ What a description for 
a lover!” he cried. “ Why, I would say as much as that for one of my 
patients. Come, North, tell me about her. Remember, I’m not an 
ordinary acquaintance, but your friend. You need not be afraid to 
talk to me.” 

“It is not that,” said North, turning to smile at his host, “ but— 
well, for one thing, my eloquence does not run to verbal descriptions ; 
for another, to describe her would not be easy. She is not like other 
women.” 
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The Doctor rubbed his hands together. “ Ah, that sounds better,” 
he said in a tone of satisfaction. “Of course, she is not like other 
women to you; if she were, you wouldn’t have asked her to be your 
wife. But what sort of a mind has she? Is she literary, fashionable, 
or philanthropic ?” 

Randal reflected a moment. “She is all and yet none of the three,” 
he said. “She reads a good deal, and yet I would hesitate about calling 
her literary; I wouldn’t be afraid to wager that she does a vast amount 
of good with her money, but she is not a philanthropist ; and—yes, she 
is fashionable, even ultra-fashionable, but in a way individually her 
own.” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know whether you are in love with her 
or not,” ejaculated Gordon, knitting his brows, “ and yet I know you are 
not the man to marry for anything but love.” 

Randal frowned. This would not do, he told himself; it was cer- 
tainly not fair to Mrs. Williston, since he must pose as her lover, to 
let even his best friend think him a half-hearted one. He was about 
to say that Cynthia was charming, fascinating, to utter something dis- 
tinctly in her praise, when the Doctor cut in ahead of him. 

“ Randal, have you ever suspected me of being in love?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“You!” ejaculated North, laughing. “ Doctor Alexander Gordon, 
the coolest-headed, surest-handed surgeon in the city! Yes, I have not 
only suspected, but convicted you of being in love—with your pro- 
fession, with operations and instruments.” 

“For eight years I have loved a woman with my whole heart,” the 
Doctor said quietly. “I have never told you this before because—vwell, 
it is not easy for a. man in love to give his confidence to another man 
who has never cared for anyone, even though that man be his best 
friend.” - 

Randal did not reply. 

It was the Doctor who broke the silence. “I am glad your love- 
affair is a happy one,” he said; “that you will not know what it is to 
have your heart filled with a love that is hopeless.” 

“She has refused you?” ventured North, wondering how any 
woman could refuse the love of such a man. 

“No, I have not asked her to marry me. I hold that it is scarcely 
honorable, and certainly not kind, for a man to put a woman to the 
pain of a refusal when he knows that she does not care for him.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Oh, yes. To others she is gay and frank; with me she is reserved 
and quiet and—and deferential. It’s the last that hurts. It tells so 
plainly that she honors the surgeon, but does not love the man. I 
sometimes think she has guessed my feeling for her and is afraid of 
seeming to give me encouragement.” 
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Randal began to laugh softly. “ Ah, Doctor, Doctor, with all your 
scientific research, you have left out the study of the feminine heart. 
No matter whether she treats you well or ill, if she treats you differently 
from the way she treats other people, you have reason to hope.” 

“Do you think so?” queried the other man, a new note in his voice. 
“Tf I could believe that “) 

“You'd go to her and ask her to be your wife,” finished Randal 
briskly. “ Well, that is just what I advise you to do.” 

The Doctor rose and began to pace the room. “I have half a mind 
to do as you suggest,” he muttered. “ You have awakened a hope I 
thought was dead. Ah, I don’t dare to think of my happiness if she 
should say ‘ Yes,’ of the sunshine she could bring into my life. I wish I 
could describe her to you, Randal. She is not like other women: she 
reminds one of a golden-winged butterfly. Sometimes I think she is 
not a woman at all, but a being half angel, half fairy. She has all an 
angel’s goodness, all a fairy’s charm.” The Doctor paused before one 
of the windows, his huge frame shutting out the moonlight. 

Randal was silent from amazement. Could this be the Doctor 
Gordon he had thought he knew so well? Randal was finding out what 
he had learned many times before, the knowledge having on each occa- 
sion the novelty of a fresh discovery—that to a student of life the 
human heart never ceases to offer revelations. 

Gordon left his position by the window and came back to his chair. 
“TI expect you’re putting me down as a garrulous old imbecile,” he 
said, speaking in the half-ashamed fashion of a boy who has been be- 
trayed into one of a boy’s rare exhibitions of emotion. “Well, a man 
must grow talkative once in a lifetime,” he went on, stretching an arm 
over to a table for his pipe and proceeding to light it. “ And I’m not 
sorry you have my confidence; you will respect it, I know.” 

“Yes.” After Randal’s monosyllable there was a little silence. 

Presently the Doctor rose and pressed a button in the wall that 
flooded the room with light. “There, that’s better,” he said. “The 
moonshine has been going to our—or rather to my—head; we've 
been as romantic as a couple of girls. I’ll ring for Barker, and we'll 
have a bottle of something cold.” : 

“ Sometimes,” the Doctor began, when he had given his order and 
the servant had gone away, “I allow myself to think of what it would 
be like to see her in this great house, coming down the stairs to meet me 
in one of the marvellous gowns she always wears, sitting beside me here 
or—— But enough of this; you must be tired of hearing about her. 
But I’m going to take your advice, Randal, and ask her to marry me.” 

“When the wine comes we’ll drink to the success of your wooing,” 
said North, speaking warmly. 
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IX. 


“Ua! how bare this room looks,” exclaimed the Doctor a moment 
later. “A dismantled apartment is always conducive to sentiment, I 
believe.” 

He lifted a travelling-bag from the floor to the table. “If you 
don’t mind,” he said, “ I’ll take out some of my traps and make this 
place look a little more homelike.” 

Randal watched his host unpack one instrument after another and 
place them in the glass cases. “You take an odd way of making the 
place look homelike,” he remarked. 

Doctor Gordon patted a shining bit of steel lovingly. “I don’t 
depend altogether upon these things for decoration,” he said, laughing. 
“T have a lot of gimcracks to fix up this room with,—a rug made from 
the skin of a tiger I shot in Africa and some fine curios,—but they are 
in my trunk. Oh, that reminds me—I brought you a trifle, and I 
think I remember putting it in this bag. I had an idea you’d be on 
hand to welcome me.” 

The Doctor was tumbling the contents: of the bag about recklessly 
when he was stopped by a smothered exclamation from Randal. Gordon 
glanced up quickly to find his friend staring at a photograph that lay 
face upward upon a pile of clothing. 

The Doctor’s face grew tender and a little smile played about his 
lips. “ That is she,” he said softly. 

“My God!” burst from Randal’s white lips. © / 

Gordon gazed at North—in astonishment at first; then, as the 
truth slowly dawned on him, he sank into a chair, his face white, his 
great frame trembling. 

“ She is the woman you are going to marry ?” he whispered hoarsely. 

Randal’s silence seemed sufficient answer, and for awhile there was 
no sound in the room where two men wrestled, the one with anguish, the 
other with horror and perplexity. From where he sat Randal could 
see, above the tops of intervening houses, the colored lights of the roof- 
garden in the next block, and except when it was drowned by the nearer 
rumble of the elevated trains he could hear the music the orchestra was 
playing. 

He endeavored to collect his thoughts, to consider what it was best 
to do. He felt that the succession of difficulties into which the ill- 
fated farce, his engagement, had plunged him had all been forerunners 
of the storm which had just now burst with startling suddenness above 
his defenceless head. 

His friend’s anguish cut him to the heart. It should not last a 
moment longer than was necessary, he determined. On his arrival at 
The Cedars he would petition Mrs. Williston to be allowed to tell the 
Doctor the truth about the engagement. 
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If she asked him why he wished to do this, he could not, of course, 
tell her that the Doctor loved her, but he would assure her that his 
reason was a good one, and when she learned the name of the man with 
whom he wished to share their secret he believed she would not hesitate 
about giving him the permission he desired. No one could know Doctor 
. Gordon and not know also that a secret would be safe with him. 

The Doctor lifted himself heavily from his chair and held out the 
photograph to Randal. “Take it,” he said. “I have no right to keep 
it now.” 

“You have,” said Randal, “if I am willing.” 

“No,” returned the other man, speaking vehemently, “I will not 
keep it. I could not look at it without hating you, and I don’t want 
to hate the best friend I have.” 

“Hate me!” cried Randal. “You must not do that. No woman 
must come between us. Why, I’d rather never marry than have our 
friendship spoiled. I—perhaps—it may be that I shall never marry 
Mrs. Williston anyway. I have sometimes thought that we are un- 
suited to one another,” Randal faltered. 

Doctor Gordon’s look of suffering gave place to one of anger. 
“North,” he cried incredulously, “listen! If Cynthia Williston has 
_ promised to marry you, it is because she loves you. Her happiness 
is in your hands and I shall hold you responsible for it. Do you hear?” 

“Yes,” replied Randal, with a sigh, “I hear.” 

The other man gazed at him narrowly. “You are acting very 
strangely, North,” he said. “TI dislike to accuse you of flippancy, but 
your attitude in the matter of your engagement certainly lacks serious- 
ness. I should regret this in any case, but with the woman I love con- 
cerned it seems more than I can bear. And I may as well tell you the 
truth; I’m disappointed in you, Randal.” 

North turned with an impatient movement and walked to the win- 
dow. What could he say? Was there no immediate way of vindicating 
himself and comforting his friend? At least, none presented itself to 
his tortured brain. “I’m in the enviable position of the man who tried 
to catch up with a lie,” he thought. “Do all men have to learn by 
experience the futility of deceit? God grant me patience. I must go 
at once, or I shall break my word and tell him the whole story.” 

“You are going?” said the Doctor, seeing his visitor move towards 
the door. 

“Yes,” replied Randal. “Don’t get up. I can let myself out.” 
As North passed through the curtained doorway he saw Doctor Gordon 
lean back in his chair with the shuddering, relieved sigh of a man 
whose nerve has barely brought him through an ordeal. 

In the hall Randal met the servant on his way to the office with a 
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tray. Obeying an impulse, Randal stopped him, and pouring a glass of 
wine drained it to the bottom. 

“You may take these things back,” he said to the man; “ your 
master does not wish to be disturbed.” 


X. 

“ T INSISTED on coming alone to meet you,” said Mrs. Williston. She 
and North were driving, in a high cart behind a frisky pair of ponies, 
along the road leading from the railway station to The Cedars. 

Cynthia held the reins. She was wearing a tight-fitting gown of 
violet cloth, and even his worried state of mind did not prevent North 
from wondering how it was she contrived always to make a picture of 
herself. 

“TI wanted to avoid meeting you in public,” she went on, turning 
to smile at her companion. “I don’t find it as easy to act my part as 
I supposed it would be.” 

“Nor I,” said Randal. Had his eyes not been upon the landscape 
he would have seen the tiny frown that appeared on the face of the 
lady beside him. 

' After a moment’s pause he added, “I am going to ask a favor of 
you,” and plunged at once into what he had to say. 

Cynthia listened attentively. 

“TI am not going to grant your favor,” she said when he had 
finished. “I think it would be most unwise. No secret is safe with 
three people. You tell your best friend—as you say this man is; he 
tells someone—presumably a woman, whose silence he is sure can be 
depended on; she in turn confides in someone equally trustworthy. We 
should be the laughing-stock of the country in no time. No, the best 
plan is for us to keep each other to our compact.” 

“T haven’t told you -my friend’s name,” replied Randal. “ When 
you hear that I am quite sure you will be willing to alter your decision.” 

“Is it Mr. Bertram Jones?” queried Mrs. Williston, leaning for- 
ward to get her whip and then turning her head to look at North. “I 
forgot to tell you, he arrived yesterday. He is a charming fellow,” 

‘she continued, “ but not to be trusted with a secret, I am quite sure.” 

“No, I didn’t mean Bert,” Randal said. “My friend’s name is 
Doctor Alexander Gordon.” 

Mrs. Williston brought her whip down upon the ponies’ backs with 
a sharp flick that changed their slow trot to a fast one. 

“There is-no one I wouldn’t rather have you tell,” she declared, 
speaking her words incisively. “Doctor Gordon is the last man I 
want to know that story.” A spot of red burned in each of her cheeks. 

“ He is to be trusted,” said Randal in a puzzled way. “ You could 
not even be slightly acquainted with him and not know that.” 
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“Oh, yes, he could be trusted, of course,” she replied, “but that is 
not the point. I will not have him know, and you promised to tell no 
one without my permission. An you are a man of honor you must 
keep your word,” Mrs. Williston turned to add with a sudden gayety of 
manner and a brilliant smile. 

Her anger, if anger it was, had died. During the rest of the drive 
she chatted volubly about trifles, changing the subject with laughing 
adroitness every time North tried to dissuade her from her decision. 

At length they entered an avenue, and presently the carriage stopped 
before a house that was gay with awnings. A man in livery came 
forward and stood at the horses’ heads. 

“Welcome to The Cedars,” cried Mrs. Williston as she gave her 
hand to North and sprang lightly to the ground. Randal bowed gravely 
but did not reply as, a perplexed and unhappy man, he followed his 
hostess up the steps to the shaded piazza, where he was presented to the 
men and women who sat about in chairs and on bamboo divans, laugh- 
ing and talking and sipping iced drinks. Mrs. Williston was well pro- 
vided with chaperons, North observed: she had three widowed aunts 
living with her. 

The introductions over, Cynthia turned to the servant who stood 
at her elbow with a letter on his tray. She glanced through the missive. 

“It’s from Marian,” she said, addressing the company in general. 
“The Reynolds want her to remain with them a few days longer, so 
she will not be home until Saturday. 

“ Well, I hope you'll all be fed and properly taken care of,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Williston plaintively. “ Marian is my right-hand man and 
manages everything,” this to North. “She is the business woman I 
ought to be. I never know until Marian goes away and the housekeeper 
comes to me for orders that the house does not run itself.” 

“She was to play golf with me on Friday,” said a young man in 
knickerbockers and a red coat. 

“ And she promised to show me how to begin the Renaissance cap 
I’m going to make for my grandmother,” cried the young lady sitting 
next him. 

‘She said she’d have a new story made for me, the best one she 
ever told,” was the wail contributed by a young gentleman of five. 

Mrs. Williston turned to North. “ Marian is the only woman I 
ever envied,” she said. “ Do you wonder that I am jealous of her?” . 

“ Are you jealous of her?” inquired: North without really knowing 
what he said. 

“ Desperately,” Cynthia replied. “I'll tell you what we'll do,” she 
went on in a louder tone; “ we'll get Mr. North to fulfil the engage- 
ments Marian has so heartlessly broken. I feel sure he’ll be delighted 
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to play golf with you, Mr. Busby,” she concluded with a mischievous 
glance at the young man addressed. 

There was a general laugh at this, in which Mr. Busby joined. 

“He can’t teach me to make Renaissance lace,” pouted the young 
lady. 

“ Perhaps not,” said her hostess; “still, he might try. I’ve seen 
men attempt even more impossible things for the sake of the society 
of a charming young girl. On second thoughts, however, I shall not let 
him try,” continued Mrs. Williston with a sudden remembrance of her 
own interest in the matter. “You are much too pretty, Gladys. But 
I’m sure he’ll tell you a story, Dick, if you ask him nicely.” 

The boy ran to Cynthia and hung about her knees. “It won’t be 
as nice as Marian’s stories,” he cried. 

Mrs. Williston gently tweaked one of his curls. “Oh, yes, it will, 
Sir Loyalty,” she answered, smiling into the grave little face uplifted 
to hers. “Mr. North knows any number of fine stories, and some of 
them he has made into books.” 

The child looked wonderingly at North, to whom the scene around 
him had the unreality of a dream. His friend’s haggard face marred 

‘the beauty of his surroundings, his friend’s cry of despair rang out 
above the laughter of the people about him and made their gayety 
seem a ghastly thing. 

“Tf you will come with me, Mr. North,” said the voice of his hos- 
tess, “I will show you the room I have set apart for your study while 
you are here.” 

North followed her mechanically. “You are very kind,” he said 
after he had seen the cosey apartment she assured him was the quietest 


corner of the house. 
When they were in the hall again Mrs. Williston summoned a 


servant and instructed the man to show Mr. North to his room. 

Randal started up the polished stairway, but at the second step he 
turned and came back to where Cynthia stood. 

“T am going to ask you once more to allow me to share our secret 
with Doctor Gordon,” he said in a low tone. “ Although I cannot tell 
you what it is, I have the best of reasons for wanting him to know.” 

Mrs. Williston frowned and tapped a foot impatiently on the floor. 
“And I have the best of reasons for not wanting him to know,” she 
_ said clearly and concisely. “ As you cannot tell your reason and I will 
not tell mine, it seems to me the fairest way to both of us is to let the 
matter rest as it is. This engagement, or whatever you choose to call it, 
will soon be a thing of the past, and then surely there will be no need to 
tell him, if any exist now. You will respect my wishes?” She spoke 
lightly, but there was an undertone of earnestness in her voice. 

North bowed. “I have given you my word,” he said gravely, and 
went on up the stairs. 
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XI. 


Nortu’s thoughts as he dressed for dinner were in a whirl of per- 
plexity and despair. It seemed to him a pity, such a pity, that his 
friend Gordon must go on suffering merely because of a woman’s 
senseless whim. For North believed that Cynthia’s refusal to let him 
confide in the Doctor was due to nothing else than whim. 

While he had come to realize that the pretence of an engagement 
was daily proving a more serious affair than either of them had antici- 
pated, it was easy to see that Cynthia’s view of the matter grew more 
and more at variance with his. 

She regarded it as a delicious bit of comedy. She enjoyed using 
her wit to extricate herself from the difficult situations their ruse en- 
tailed, and she delighted in the knowledge that they were fooling people. 
The feeling that they were dealing lightly with things meant to be held 
sacred, a conviction that rendered Randal more and more uncomfortable 
as it grew stronger, Cynthia did not share at all. 

For one thing North was grateful. This was that she did not 
expect him to play the role of a devoted lover. Apparently she was 
quite satisfied with the grave deference he showed her in the presence 
of others; when they were alone his manner was even graver and more 
deferential. 

What caused him most disquietude, next to the thought of the 
Doctor’s pain, was the knowledge that he had lowered himself in his 
friend’s estimation. Not understanding his position, Gordon had mis- 
construed his attitude. He had been quick to see and resent the fact 
that North did not love Cynthia as he ought to love the woman he 
meant to marry, and when the news of the breaking of their supposed 
engagement reached him Randal feared that the Doctor would believe 
him instrumental in ending it. He doubted whether his friend could 
be made to see the matter in a different light unless Cynthia could 
be induced to consent to his knowing the whole story. 

This Randal determined she should be made to do. For the present, 
since he could with honor neither break his word nor betray his friend’s 
confidence, he felt that he must leave matters in the hands of fate. 

He tried to put his anxiety from him as he descended to the hall, 
where Mrs. Williston’s guests were gathered to await the announcement 
of dinner. 

As he watched his hostess he found himself more than ever wonder- 
ing that she should have inspired the love of a man like Gordon. He 
tried to imagine her the Doctor’s wife, and failed utterly. At this 
moment Cynthia laughingly rallied him on his silence, and North, with 
a witty reply, turned to Miss Gladys Davis, whom he had brought in to 
dinner. 

Bert Jones had escorted his hostess. North watched the pair with 
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a wish that Bert were in his place. “He would fit the part far better 
than I seem able to do,” he mused, “ and were he in my shoes I have 
an idea that the sham engagement might lead to a real one.” This 
possibility brought his mind back to the Doctor. His reflections were 
interrupted as the women left the table. A few moments later the 
men joined them in the drawing-room. 

This long, lofty apartment was French in its aspect, the prevailing 
colors being pale shades of pink and blue artistically blended, and the 
gilt mouldings and cornices delicate rather than ornate in design. 
Dainty sprays of pink roses on a blue satin ground formed the covering 
for the walls; bisque figures took the place of statues; upon each of the 
two mantels stood French clocks with nothing sonorous in their bell- 
like chime; electric lights shed a roseate glow through the petals of 
porcelain roses; on the high ceiling painted Cupids tossed painted 
roses; and on the many tables scattered about the room bowls of real 
roses bloomed amid innumerable costly knickknacks. ‘Through the 
long, open windows came the air of the July night, warm and fragrant, 
and North could see the pillars of the piazza gleaming white in the 
moonlight, and beyond the tempting shadows of the garden. 

“We must have music,” Cynthia cried gayly. “There is enough 
talent here for a very good concert. Get your guitar, Gladys, and you 
your mandolin, Mr. Busby. Miss Stanhope and Mr. Randolph shall 
sing, and, Mr. Robinson, you will find a piano in the music-room just 
on the other side of that curtain. Will you begin the entertainment ?” 

The young man addressed went into the next room and played an 
inspiriting air. He was followed by Mr. Busby with a popular tune 
upon the mandolin, and then Miss Gladys Davis played plaintive airs 
upon a guitar. 

The blended sweetness and pathos of her playing charmed North, 
and feeling that he could enjoy it better away from the restless silence 
of the room, he stepped through one of the windows to the porch. 

As he stood presently, leaning against a pillar and listening to a 
love-song, he thought of Doctor Gordon sitting in his study in the 
moonlight before the empty fireplace, alone with his love and his 
despair. 

A burst of applause followed the song, and mingling with the 
clapping a silvery laugh and the hum of voices. These last had a note 
of importunity, varied by Mrs. Williston’s replies in tones of protest, 
which by degrees grew fainter, and presently North heard her sing 
coon songs and one or two ballads, after which another woman’s voice 
recited a poem and a sketch in darky dialect. 

Randal had forgotten his anxiety for the moment and was thinking 
how well the scene would work into a novel, when a shadow fell across 
the pathway of light nearest him and, turning, he saw his hostess 
standing just inside the window. 
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In the soft glow of the moonlight, with the brilliance of the room 
behind her for a background, she looked a charming figure in her 
dinner-gown of white satin with diamonds in her red-gold hair, and as 
he gazed at her North thought he had never seen anything more ex- 
quisite than the creamy whiteness of her skin. 

“T don’t blame you for liking to be out here, it is so cool and 
pleasant,” she said, smiling, “ but you must come in now and contribute 
your part to the entertainment.” 

“T am afraid you will have to let me off,” North replied as he 
followed her into the drawing-room. “TI neither play nor sing.” 

“ Your education has been sadly neglected,” Cynthia said. “ Here 
is a man who says he can neither play nor sing,” she added in a 
louder tone. “ How can he amuse us? Ah, I have it.” She touched 
a bell in the wall. “ He shall read us a chapter from his latest novel.” 

If there were one thing North disliked above all things else, it was 
to read aloud anything that he had written. He had sometimes dreamed 
of a woman to whom he could read from his books as he wrote them, 
one who would praise and criticise and suggest changes, but so far he 
had not found the woman. 

To read aloud from the story that seemed a part of himself for 
the benefit of this laughing, chattering crowd Still, he felt that 
it would be scarcely courteous to his hostess to refuse what she and her 
guests no doubt regarded as a trifling favor. 

When a servant had brought the book Mrs. Williston turned its 
pages rapidly until she had found the place she sought, then handed 
the volume to Randal. 

The company settled back in leisurely attitudes to listen. Randal 
grew angry as he read. Cynthia had selected the one chapter in the 
book which contained a proposal. 

When the chapter was finished and he had closed the volume he 
raised his eyes to meet Mrs. Williston’s gaze. Turning abruptly from 
the mischief in her eyes he said good-night and went to his room. 

Randal’s efforts to banish from his thoughts the matter that was 
troubling him resulted in its rushing back to his mind with renewed 
force as soon as he found himself alone. He spent the night staring 
with wide-open eyes into the darkness. 

At last morning came. During the day in a renewed struggle to 
forget he played golf and tennis energeticafly.! That night, with his 
state of mind exaggerated by loss of sleep and food—he could eat 
nothing,—Randal did not go to bed at all, but paced his room till 
daylight. 

He went down to breakfast with a curious ringing in his ears. He 
found it an effort to listen to what was said to him and to make sen- 
sible replies, an effort that grew greater as the day advanced. 
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He was on his way to his room to dress for dinner when he met 
his hostess in the upper hall. 

“TI think I had better get back to the city,” he said to her; “I 
fear I am going to be ill.” 

As he stopped speaking Randal, feeling a sudden faintness, sat 
down upon a divan that stood near the head of the stairs. 

Mrs. Williston looked at him with kindly concern. “I am sorry,” 
she was beginning, when a commotion in the lower hall attracted her 
attention, a clamor of voices raised in greeting. 

Cynthia turned from him towards the stairs. “Thank Heaven, 
Marian has come!” North heard her say as he fell back unconscious. 


XII. 


Durinea a long period of time that held neither nights nor days, 
only an unbroken stretch of monotony, North was aware of burning 
pillows replaced by cool ones, of soft hands upon his forehead, of 
horrible mixtures forced down his throat, and of a deathlike stillness 
broken at intervals by voices that sounded strange yet familiar and 
seemed to come from a great distance. 3 

All these things he was cognizant of as one is conscious of the 
events in a dream; his first real sensation came when he opened his 
eyes and saw bending over him the most beautiful face he had ever seen. 

Not with an outward beauty, merely,—with homely features this 
face would still have been lovely,—but a countenance inexpressibly 
fine because of the reflection of inner beauty that blended with its grace 
of contour and daintiness of coloring. 

Randal smiled back into the calm, kind eyes, and was about to speak 
when the vision laid a finger on its lips, enjoining silence. North’s 
lips closed again and with a sigh of content he drifted off to sleep,—not, 
however, before he had noted that the figure beside his bed wore a 
nurse’s costume. 

When he awoke it was another nurse who administered, but presently 
a door on his left opened and the young woman who had bent over him 
before he went to sleep came in. 

“ You are better?” she inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” said North; “ well, I think.” 

She smiled at this, and going to the window lowered the shade a 
little so that no glare of light, came into his eyes. 

“ How long have I been “ill?” North asked. The other nurse had 
slipped out silently and they two were alone. 

“You are not to ask questions yet,” she said, smiling again. 

“ Mayn’t I ask your name?” 


“T am Miss Gray, one of your nurses.” 
Vow, LXXII.—2 
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“It is very good of you,” North said. “I knew all that you did 
for me, though I could not speak to thank you.” 

“T do not like to be thanked,” Miss Gray paused on her way to the 
door to tell him. She came back after awhile with a bowl of broth, 
which North drank eagerly. 

Day followed day, and he neither remembered the past nor thought 
of the future: he was absorbed in the present, content to lie still and 
feel his strength come back to him, his eyes watching the movements 
of the woman who spent her days at his bedside. 

She would not allow him to talk much, but he did not mind; it 
suited him as well to look at her in silence between lids she thought 
were closed. 

It was the twilight hour he liked best, when Miss Gray was setting 
the room in order for the night nurse, and the place in the dim light 
with a fragrant breeze and the sounds of the summer night coming 
in at the open window made him feel as if he were in a church. There 
was something about Miss Gray that reminded him of organ music,— 
she soothed while she inspired. 

But one day, a rainy, dreary day it was, when the view outside the 
window showed the drenched boughs of trees and a sullen sky, North’s 
content gave place to restlessness. Bed had suddenly become intoler- 
able. 

“Am I cross?” he said to Miss Gray. “I don’t mean to be a bear, 
but I feel as if I must fly into twenty thousand pieces. I’m sure I 
can’t stay together very much longer. For the first time in my life I 
can realize what a nervous woman suffers.” 

Without replying, Miss Gray left the room. A moment later there 
came to North’s ears the music of Schubert’s “ Serenade,” played upon 
a violin. His tense nerves, his restlessness, left him, and he lay back, 
soothed into a calm and restful state of mind. 

The music did not stop for some time. Soft adagios and quaint, 
old-fashioned melodies followed one another until Randal felt that he 
could have cried from pure joy in the sweetness of it. When Miss Gray 
came back he did not thank her. 

“Where did you learn to play like that?” he asked. 

“ Everywhere,” she answered. “ My violin is my oldest and best 
friend.” 

“You put your love for it into your playing. Will you pardon me 
if I ask why you chose such a humble profession as nursing when you 
might be making a fortune on the concert stage?” 

Miss Gray chose to make her answer both evasive and humorous. 
“ As a concert performer I should be more or less the servant of the 
public; as a nurse I am ‘ monarch of all I survey,’ the autocrat of the 
sick-room. My authority is second to that of none but the doctor.” 
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North laughed with her. How many charming byways there were 
to her mind, he thought. She could be by turns grave or gay, serious 
or jesting, and yet maintain through all these phases the steadfast 
dignity that was her greatest charm. 

Suddenly as she stood by the bedside in her simple nurse’s dress, 
with a ray of the sunlight just breaking through the clouds upon her 
dark hair, a revelation came to North. 

“ Now I know who you are,” he cried exultingly. 

Miss Gray gave him a swift, keen glance. “ Well, who may I be?” 
she asked gently. 

“You are the princess in the fairy tale, she whom I have waited 
for since the world began, she whom I was put into the world to love. 
I always felt that I should know you at once. Please don’t look at me 
like that. I’m not delirious and I’m not mad enough to ask anything 
of you now. I'll wait with patience while I try to win your love. It 
seems to me that you must love me in time, but even if you should 
never grow to care for me, I’d rather love you than any other woman.” 

Randal leaned back on his pillows, weak with the- effort his speech 
had cost. 

Miss Gray rose and stood looking down at him, her mouth scornful, 
her eyes kindled with an anger terrible to see. North was reminded 
of a storm among mountains. 

“You are angry with me,” he cried, “and no wonder! I was an 
impetuous fool to startle you so. Oh, try, try to forgive me.” 

While he spoke the anger died from Miss Gray’s face and left her 
calm and quiet. North divined why her wrath had died so suddenly— 
she had remembered that he was ill. She could not vent anger upon a 
man just back from the gates of death. He felt a sickening sensation, 
a horrible dread of—he knew not what. 

Hearing a rustle, he turned his head quickly and saw Cynthia Wil- 
liston standing in the doorway. 


XIII. 


ALL the past came surging back to Randal during the interval in 
which Cynthia advanced to the bedside while Miss Gray left the room 
by another door. 

“ Now I wonder what ever made her fly away like that,” said Mrs. 
Williston. “Oh, I forgot. I suppose she thought I wanted to see you 
alone,” she added, looking down at North with mischievous eyes. “ At 
first I used to find it embarrassing to have people so considerate, but 
now I’m quite amused.” 

Randal did not reply; he only stared at her dumbly. 

“ Didn’t you find Marian a capital nurse?” Mrs. Williston inquired. 

“ Marian?” echoed North in a bewildered way. 
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“Yes, Marian Gray, my cousin. Didn’t she tell you who she was? 
Well, that was like Marian. You ought to feel grateful to her, I can 
tell you. And you thought she was a paid nurse.” Mrs. Williston 
broke into laughter in which Randal did not join. She had exchanged 
her straight chair for a rocker and sat with her hands clasped behind 
her head. 

“You wouldn’t have me about,” she remarked plaintively. “ You 
went into quite a paroxysm of temper every time I entered the room, 
so Doctor Gordon forbade my coming.” 

“Gordon!” cried North. “ Was he here?” 

Mrs. Williston leaned forward and mechanically arranged the bottles 
on Randal’s table in a precise row. “ We telegraphed for him the day 
you were taken ill,” she answered. “ He had a bed in the next room 
and did not leave you night or day until you were out of danger. He 
only went then because an important case in the city demanded his 
attention. What a very dictatorial person he is,” she added. 

“ He is a man of power,” returned North shortly. 

At this moment the door opened and the “man of power” entered 
the room. 

“ Gordon !”” cried North. 

“ My very substantial self.” The Doctor looked at Randal keenly 
as they shook hands. “ You are better,” he remarked; “you must 
get up to-morrow.” 

“ Doctor Gordon, do you know that you have not spoken to me. yet ?” 
put in Cynthia. 

“TI beg your pardon,” the Doctor said as he took the hand she 
offered him. “ How do you do, Mrs. Williston ?” 

“T will order a room prepared for you, the one you had before,” 
Cynthia said presently, adding, “I know you will want to be near Mr. 
North.” 

Doctor Gordon put out a protesting hand. “I must return to the 
city to-night,” he told his hostess. 

“Oh, no. Mr. North, you must not allow him to go,” she cried. 
“ You do Mr. North so much good,” she went on after a pause. 

Randal, who remembered her cold anger the first time he had men- 
tioned Gordon’s name to her, was astonished at the pleading sweetness 
in her voice. His surprise was followed by a sharp stab of pain as he 
recollected all that had passed between his friend and him at their last 
meeting. 

Evidently the Doctor divined North’s thought, for he replied, “ I’m 
not so sure of that.” 

“TI am,” retorted Cynthia with what was for her an unwonted 
gravity. “He tells me you are the best friend he has in the world.” 

The Doctor smiled. “He told you that before his engagement, I 
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am sure,” he said with old-fashioned gallantry. “ However, I trust he 
will neyer have cause to doubt my loyalty to him.” There was a serious 
note under the lightness of the Doctor’s tone. 

Mrs. Williston turned to leave them. “I am going to depend upon 
Mr. North to persuade you to stay,” she said to the Doctor. 

When he had closed the door after her Gordon took a chair by the 
bedside. 

“ How I hate myself for all I have made you suffer,” North said 
abruptly. 

Again that keen look that Randal did not understand. 

“Perhaps you have exaggerated my suffering,” the Doctor said 
slowly. . 

Randal raised himself to stare at the speaker. “What do you 

“mean ?—that you do not care any more?” he cried incredulously. 

“The steady determination to endure sometimes results in release,” 
was the Doctor’s unexpected reply. “ No, I do not care—now.” 

Randal fell back on his pillows. “ Ah, I am so glad,” he murmured ; 
“T shall get well fast now.” 

“That is what I want you to do,” said the other man. * 

“She was not worthy of you, anyway,” North came near saying, 
but remembered and checked himself in time. “It seems too good to be 
true,” he remarked instead. He did not voice his surprise that the 
man he could have sworn was constancy itself should have changed in 
so short a time. 

The Doctor smiled down at him. “ What shall I do to make you 
believe that it is true?” he asked. 

“Stay until I am well enough to go to the city with you,” cried 
Randal; “ that is, if you are sure it will not hurt you.” 

Doctor Gordon looked out of the window into the still summer 
twilight. When he replied to Randal’s speech his words seemed to come 
from a distance and a height, as if his soul and not his voice had spoken 
them. 


“T will stay,” he said. 
XIV. 


Arter the Doctor had gone to dress for dinner Randal lay with 
closed eyes, thinking over the events of the afternoon. Would Marian 
believe that he had not remembered Mrs. Williston and her claim upon 
him? And even if she did believe this, would she ever forgive him for 
what he now saw was a piece of unpardonable folly ? 

But for his mad confession he might have had her for a friend until 
such time as he was free to win her love, but he knew that she would 
never consent to be friends with a man whom she supposed to be engaged 
to another woman when that man had confessed that he loved her. 
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North felt that things were going very much against him. His one 
consolation lay in the hope that Cynthia would release him soon. 

On the following morning he rose and dressed, and the Doctor 
helped him to walk to a dainty room on the other side of the hall. 

When he was comfortably settled in an easy-chair and the Doctor 
had gone away Randal let his gaze wander round the room and then 
out of the window. 

The carefully blended tints of pale green which made the place 
within seem like a dream of springtime contrasted oddly with the dusty, 
darker aspect of the world outside. The year, past the beauty of 
maturity, had not yet come to autumn loveliness. 

North turned, although he had heard no sound, and found Miss 
Gray standing beside him. He did not know how long she had been 
there, but evidently she too had been looking out of the window, for 
she said softly, “ Poor, tired Mother Nature.” 

Randal did not reply. Despite the fact that he had spent many 
hours since he had last seen her in conjecture as to what he could say 
to her at their next meeting, how frame his appeal for pardon, he was 
no better off for all his thinking. He could only sit still and stare 


dumbly at the carpet. 
Marian did not allow the silence to become awkward. “ You are 


good.” 

North dared not lift his eyes, so full were they of reverent admira- 
tion. What other woman would have come to him like this and, instead 
of leaving him to blunder out of his predicament as best he could, taken 
the situation in her hands and disposed of it in her own delicate, 
womanly way? 

North knew now that he need not speak of what had occurred unless 
he wished, but he knew too that if the matter were not disposed of in 
some way Marian, though she might be always kind and even friendly 
to him, would nevertheless set up a barrier between them, one that 
would be invisible to others, perhaps, but none the less impassable 
to him. 

“Miss Gray,” he said, “ will you forgive me? There is, there can 
be, no excuse for me, I know, and I deserve a flogging rather than 
forgiveness, but——” 

“Mr. North,’ Marian gently interrupted, “you are making too 
much of a very trifling matter. That is the way with invalids,” she 
went on in a lighter tone, “they magnify every trifle into a mountain 
of trouble. I know that you were not yourself yesterday, and the 
music upset you; you weren’t strong enough to bear it. Then too a 
person who is ill always exaggerates the importance of the nurse who 
can minister to him skilfully. He wants at his bedside not the woman 
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he loves, but the one who can care for him best. But as soon as he 
recovers—mark the fickleness of man—his worship of his particular 
Florence Nightingale tones down to a gratitude which is far more 
welcome and less embarrassing to her.” 

“ Then you forgive me?” queried North, almost too joyfully. 

“No, I have nothing to forgive, only something to forget.” 

“ Then we are friends once more?” 

“ Of course.” A faint note of surprise in her voice warned North. 

“ You will play to me again ?” he could not refrain from asking. 

“ Perhaps, when you are stronger.” 

She went away, leaving North puzzled. Did she think that he had 
been delirious on the previous afternoon, he asked himself over and 
over again. Finally, feeling that all attempts to find the answer to 
this question must be useless, he gave himself up to the pleasanter 
thought that they were friends. -After all, he had: much to be thankful 
for. 

Randal’s next visitor was Doctor Gordon, who, however, left the 
room again when Cynthia came in a few moments later. 

“ How do you like my bower ?” she queried, nodding to Randal. 

“One needs to look out of the window to remember that it is not 
spring,” he told her. 

Cynthia laughed in a pleased fashion. “I sometimes wish that 
spring could come after summer instead of before it,” she said. “If 
the seasons were really persons, as they are represented in allegory, they 
surely would protest against always marching in the same order.” 

Randal laughed with her. “In here, at least, it is always spring,” 
he replied. “ But tell me, why is the house so quiet? Where are your 
guests ?” 

“<They’ve all gone away,’” sang Mrs. Williston. “The Doctor 
sent them; he said you must have quiet.” 

“ You played the part of the good Samaritan in keeping me here and 
caring for me,” North said gratefully. “I have no mother and no 
home, but you should have sent me to a hospital.” 

“Why, when we had a trained nurse in the house?” retorted Cynthia. 
“ Marian got her diploma a short time before I persuaded her to come 


to live with me.” 


“Tt must have been dull for you here,” observed North. “ Why 


didn’t you go away too?” , 

“And leave you?” cried she laughingly. “Would you have me 
counted utterly heartless? How often you forget that we are supposed 
to be engaged. Well, I can’t blame you, for it would be hard always to 
remember a real engagement, I fancy. Think of the effort it must 
have been for me to act my part when you were very ill. ‘ How can you 
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be so calm when the man you have promised to marry is at death’s door?” 
Marian said to me once. Don’t you like Marian ?” 

“Very much,” replied North, but he added nothing more. His 
gratitude for Marian’s goodness to him was something of which he could 
speak to no one but her. 

XV. 

It was several weeks later. The house was once more filled with 
guests, and on this night Mrs. Williston was giving a dance. 

So far she had not set North free, but then, he thought, she could 
scarcely be expected to do so before he was entirely well. 

Of course, the world must be made to think that the breaking of 
their supposed engagement was in accordance with her wish, not his, 
and what would the world think of a woman who could throw over a 
man not yet recovered from a critical illness? 

During this reverie the young man had been wandering about from 
room to room on the lower floor. It was just after dinner. Most of 
Mrs. Williston’s visitors had arrived only that afternoon, and Randal 
was feeling rather wearied and bewildered from the excitement of 
seeing so many people after his long seclusion. 

All day the place had been given over to florists and electricians, 
but now, the workmen being gone and the guests in their rooms, the 
house was enjoying a temporary quiet. 

Randal sat down upon a divan under the stairway, and it was there 
that Marian found him as she was passing through the hall on her 
way to a last consultation with the butler. 

As she paused and looked at him with kindly concern Randal gazed 
back at her wonderingly. He had never seen her wearing anything but 
a nurse’s uniform or the plainest of gowns; now, in her ball dress of 
blue with a touch of the same color in her dark hair, she looked—he 
could find no word to describe her. 

He had been accustomed to think of her as a woman who because 
of her reserve and a certain gravity of manner would be passed by for 
women of lesser, more conspicuous charms; now he realized that the 
woman before him was one whom many men would love and strive 
to win. 

“T am afraid the noise and confusion are proving too much for 
you,” Marian said, smiling. 

“Yes, a little,’ Randal confessed. “A quiet moment would put 
me all right again, but a couple of fellows who came down by the 
afternoon train are dressing in my room.” 

“ Would you like to rest awhile in my sitting-room ?” Marian asked. 
“ Cynthia’s sanctum has been invaded by a bevy of girls.” 

Just inside the doorway of the room into which Marian conducted 
him North paused involuntarily and looked about. The place in its 
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simplicity was in odd contrast to the atmosphere of luxury prevailing 
in the rest of the house. 

There were several easy-chairs, a divan made inviting by a collection 
of pillows not too dainty to be used, numerous pictures evidently 
chosen with more reference to the owner’s taste than their fitness to 
hang upon the same walls, long, low cases filled with books, a desk and 
a centre-table on which were more books, a riding-whip and a vase 
filled with wild flowers. By itself upon a smaller table was Marian’s 
violin case. 

The room was lighted only by a hanging lamp which shed a circle 
of light upon the centre-table, leaving the corners of the room in 
shadow. 

“Take that chair by the window,” commanded Marian; “ you will 
find it comfortable. And you are to stay here until you feel equal to 
coming downstairs.” 

She left the room with a backward glance and a smile. 

North seated himself and tried to analyze the spell of repose the 
room had cast upon him. Its chief charm lay in a sort of orderly 
disorder which suggested comfort but not carelessness. 

He was glad he had found the one woman in the world for him, 
North told himself; glad too that he could love her unreservedly. He 
had dreaded lest he might bestow the love of his life, all the devotion 
of which he was capable, upon one whom he would have to love against 
his better judgment. 

He had known men who had gone to ruin for women not worthy of 
honest love. North knew that he would never do that, but he had 
feared lest when he found her his idol should have “ feet of clay.” 

He looked out of the window to the garden, where among the trees 
electric lights gleamed in colored globes, anc. beyond along the drive 
rows of gleaming white lights wound from lodge to house, then lifted 
his eyes to where the stars shone. The lights were lesser women, the 
stars were Marian. 

He thought of Cynthia. She and Marian were as different as one 
of the world’s incomparable marbles is unlike a Dresden china figure. 

At this moment an overwhelming force took possession of North, 
shame that he had doubted the ways of the Providence that was leading 
him to the greatest blessing of his life. 

Blind fool that he had been, to fret over the tangle! He who had 
watched so many of the misfortunes of others turn out to be for the 
best should have had more faith. 

It was his creed—one he always strove to bring out in his novels— 
belief that all things work together for good, and yet at the first 
test in his own experience he had cut a pitiable figure with his blind 


railings at fate. 
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Now he saw the matter in the right light. The privilege to try to 
win Marian must soon be his. Surely Cynthia would not carry the 
farce (North had dropped the comedy) on much longer. Perhaps this 
very night she would set him free, he told himself hopefully. 

With his thoughts moving with tranquillity, like music that is 
neither grave nor gay, Randal fell to planning the future, and it was 
not until an orchestra began to play on the floor below that he rose 
and went out to the noise and gayety of the evening’s entertainment. 


XVI. 

In the lower hall Randal met Marian a second time. “ Will you 
give me a dance—a waltz?” he asked as he gained her side. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling. 

“ The first one?” 

Marian looked at him in surprise. “The first dance belongs to 
Cynthia,” she answered. 

North’s face flushed as he murmured: “Of course. How stupid 
of me not to remember. That’s the worst of being ill. May I have 
the second waltz, then?” 

Marian inclined her head as the opening bars of the first dance 
fell on their ears. A moment later she moved away with Doctor Gor- 
don, who came to claim her. 

Randal took himself off to the ballroom, where he found Mrs. Wil- 
liston, for the first time since he had known her, in what was distinctly 
an ill-temper. 

“TI thought you had forgotten my existence,” she said almost 
crossly. 


A little later in the evening Mrs. Williston and Doctor Gordon, 
having finished a dance, sought the coolness of the garden. 

“How pretty it is here,” the man said as they seated themselves 
near one of the fountains. 

“Yes, I am fond of The Cedars,” Cynthia replied. “I hope that 
my dance will be a success,” she went on somewhat irrelevantly. “ Are 
you enjoying it?” 

“Yes.” The abruptness of the Doctor’s tone caused Cynthia to 
look up quickly. “I am enjoying it all the more, I suppose,” the 
Doctor continued, “ because when I am in the city there is little in my 
life except hard work.” 

“You are not to think of the city now nor for a good while,” re- 
torted Cynthia, with a smile. 

“T must go back to it to-morrow morning,” said the Doctor briefly. 

“Oh, no, you must not,” cried Cynthia, adding, “Mr. North is 
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far from well yet, and surely he is to be considered before your other 
patients.” 

- “Randal is quite well enough to be left to your care and Miss 
Gray’s,” Dr. Gordon returned. “Do not urge me, Mrs. Williston. 
You mean to be kind, I am sure, but you must believe me when I tell 
you that it is best for me to go.” 

Cynthia did not reply for some moments. “It will please me very 
much if you will stay,” she said finally. She had risen from her seat 
and stood with the moonlight shining full on her bare arms and her. 
gown of white satin. 

Doctor Gordon rose also and moved a little distance away from her. 

“T cannot stay,” he said. 

Mrs. Williston’s face underwent a change like the clouding of a 
summer sky before a storm. “I hate people who are stubborn,” she 
cried with the petulance of a spoiled child, and, turning, walked rapidly 
towards the house. 

Randal, who was coming along the path from the opposite direction 
and saw her leave the Doctor, stood still a moment to watch the latter’s 
face as he gazed after the white figure disappearing down the moonlit 
path. When Cynthia was lost to sight Randal advanced and laid a 
hand on his friend’s arm. . 

“Gordon,” he said quietly, “you lied to me.” 

The other man turned a haggard face to him. “ Yes,” he answered 
in a dull tone, “I lied to you.” 

“ Why did you do it?” 

“ Because if I had not you would have worried yourself into a 
relapse, from which you could never have recovered. You should have 
seen your face light up when I told my lie. I knew that so long as 
you were ill, at least, you would be easy to deceive, and I never meant 
you to learn the truth if I could help it. God knows I do not want to 
poison your happiness.” 

“Tt was like you,” North said in the same quiet tone. “ Did ever 
another man have such a friend, I wonder ?” 

Doctor Gordon put out a protesting hand. “Don’t praise me,” he 
exclaimed. “It was not for you alone that I did it: indeed, there 
were moments when it was only for her sake that I wanted you to live. 
But I owe you an apology, North, for my hasty words on the night of 
my arrival from Europe. My suspicions were unjust. I know you to 
be a man as little likely to wear your heart upon your sleeve as to 
marry a woman you do not love.” 

Randal sighed heavily but made no response. There seemed to be 
nothing to say. As if by common consent, the two men turned at the 
same moment and walked back to the house in silence. 

Inside the house the music and laughter seemed to mock at North’s 
melancholy mood, and it was not long before he sought the garden 
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again, where the strains of the orchestra sounded only faintly, like 
dream music. 

He had been sitting for some time upon a bench in a secluded spot 
when the stillness was broken by a man’s voice. 

“T hardly think he can be very much in love with her,” the speaker 
said. 

“Or she with him,” responded another voice. 

“T’m not so sure of that. He doesn’t give her much chance to show 
it if she is. A woman can’t very well run after a man, even when 
she’s engaged to him.” 

The second man laughed lazily. “They may be desperately in 
love with each other for all we know. It’s hard to tell about such 
things; hearts are not worn upon sleeves at present.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the other impatiently. “I tell you, he doesn’t 
care two pins about her. I’m disappointed in him. I wouldn’t have 
set him down as a man who would marry for money, especially as he 
has plenty already.” 

“T don’t believe he is marrying for money,” declared the second 
speaker.. “I am convinced that he cares more for her than we think. 
You know authors are a queer lot.” 

“Pshaw. A man’s a man, even if he does write books, and if 
North were in love with her, he’d be jealous of Bert Jones. Not that I 
blame her: a flirtation with another man is a neglected woman’s only 
shield. If I were in her place, I wouldn’t stand North’s indifference ; 
I’d throw him over.” 

“ Well, she must care for him or she would.” 

The two men moved on out of earshot, and as North looked after 
their retreating figures he saw Mrs. Williston standing a little distance 
away from him, her white, angry face lifted to the moonlight with a 
tear glistening on each cheek. 

Randal realized that she too must have heard the conversation 
between the two men and a feeling of pity for her swept over him. 
He moved away silently, fearful lest she should see him. 

‘Ever since the beginning of his engagement Randal, in his relations 
with Cynthia, had refrained carefully from taking the attitude of a 
lover. 

He had done this for two reasons. In the first place, he did not 
love her and knew that he never could; secondly, he considered that 
it would be alike dishonorable to carry the deceit farther than was 
necessary for the success of their plan, or to take advantage of his 
position to pay her attentions which she could not well escape, but 
which might, nevertheless, be unwelcome to her. 

He had thought Doctor Gordon’s anger at his lack of enthusiasm 
natural enough, but it had not occurred to North that other people 
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might notice his indifference and comment upon it. He blamed him- 
self severely for his short-sightedness. 

There was but one thing to do, he reflected, as he walked back to 
the house. During the rest of the time their engagement lasted he 
must rescue Cynthia from her present position by devoting himself 
to her. 

He realized that to do this would not be easy, and his soul rebelled 
at the task. To act the part of lover to one woman with his heart 
filled with new, sweet love for another—North squared his shoulders 
and braced himself against the feeling of revolt that came over him. 

Had Cynthia cared for him and his engagement been a real one the 
deception might have been something noble and heroic, something 
worth while, but to go on adding to a farce—it was hideous bathos. 
North could -have laughed aloud at the absurdity of it. 


XVII. 


WHEN North sought Marian to claim his waltz he found her in the 
conservatory with a smooth-faced youth who was evidently suffering 
the pleasurable agony of his first dance. 

“You are always doing kind things,” Randal said as the boy gave 
up his place reluctantly. 

Marian smiled. “I remember my first ball,” she replied, “and my 
horrible dread lest I should be a wall-flower.” 

“ Will you come out to the garden?” North asked after they had 
danced. 

Marian did not reply, but moved by his side into the cool night. 

“ What else did I say when I was out of my head besides abusing 
Mrs.—Cynthia?” Randal asked presently in an abrupt way. 

“You begged me not to allow you to tell something you seemed 
very much afraid would slip out in spite of you. ‘Don’t let me tell,’ 
you cried; ‘help me to keep my secret.’ ” 

“ And did I tell?” 

“T think not. You talked a great deal of nonsense, of course, but 
nothing that could be construed into a secret.” 

Randal sighed. “ How I wish I could tell you the whole story,” he 
said; “perhaps you could help me. My poor brain aches from think- 
ing of it all and trying to puzzle out a way to mend matters. I hold 
two secrets, Miss Gray, which if both were told, might make two people 
happy, but I am bound to silence. I can do nothing—nothing.” 

Marian rested a hand on the back of the bench by which she was 
standing. “Then why not have patience and leave the matter in 
higher hands, Mr. North?” she said gently. “Life is full of tangles, 
I know, but when we try to straighten them out ourselves we usually 
make matters worse: 
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“* Whate’er we leave to God, God does 
And blesses us; 
The work we choose should be our own 
He lets alone.’ ” 


“How good you are,” breathed North. “ With such a creed life 
must be a simple and easy matter.” 

She shook her head, and he fancied that the memory of many 
struggles lurked in her voice as she replied: “The simplest religion 
is hardest to live up to, I think. But it is not often one’s duty to 
worry. If you have no wrong to right——” 

“T have done wrong, though unwittingly; but to right that wrong 
seems out of my power. I tried to play marbles with precious stones, 
and I have found my punishment in bringing sorrow to the best 
friend I have in the world. And yet I took what I thought and still 
think was the only honorable course. But, thank God! my friend’s 
pain is only temporary; things must come right in time. The key 
to the situation is not lost, it is oy gle ” Randal stopped. “In the 
hands of an irresponsible woman,” was what he had come near saying. 

For a time neither spoke. In their ears was the splash of a foun- 
tain and the rumble of carriages rolling down the drive. The music 
inside the house had ceased, and Mrs. Williston’s guests were taking 
their departure. 

Presently, still without speaking, North and Marian rose and 
moved towards the house. 

As they went up the steps of the porch they saw a pretty picture 
through the open dining-room windows. A merry party of people who 
were staying in the house had gathered round one of the supper-tables. 
North and his companion, pausing a moment, heard toasts given, fol- 
lowed by laughter and the sound of clinking glass. 

The two on the porch were about to go on into the room when they 
saw Doctor Gordon rise to his feet. The talk and laughter instantly 
ceased. 

The Doctor lifted his glass and looked round the room until his 
glance rested on Mrs. Williston. “To the happiness of our hostess 
and my friend, Mr. North,” he said. A cheer went up from the table 
as glasses were drained. 

With an abrupt movement North caught Marian’s beni oa: lifted 
it to his lips, then stepped through the open window to nate 8 side 
and gravely responded to the toast. "2 


XVIII. 


Ir was half an hour later. The lights among the trees and along 
the drive were out and the garden was in darkness. The black clouds 
which a short while before had obscured the moon were fulfilling their 


promise of wind and rain. 
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Giant trees, bending to the gust, made a noise like the roaring of 
the sea, and long, slanting drops dashed against the windows, which 
the servants hurried about to close. There was thunder too, and now 
and then a vivid flash of lightning. 

Most of Mrs. Williston’s guests had gone to their rooms, but a few 
who were nervous still lingered below stairs. 

Randal was about to make his way up to the apartment he and the 
Doctor were to share when, just inside a door at the rear of the hall, 
which ran through the centre of the house, he saw Marian talking with 
a man in workman’s clothes. He had evidently just come in, for his 
garments were dripping. 

“T don’t like to ask you to go out such a wild night, Miss, but the 
Doctor says she won’t live till morning. He ean’t do more for her, so 
he’s gone away. She begged so hard to see you, I couldn’t say ‘no-— 
that I wouldn’t ask you-to come.” 

North, who was behind Marian, stood still and waited to hear more. 

“You were right, James,” she said. “TI will go as soon as I have 
changed my gown. Go to the stable and tell Martin to saddle my horse. 
You know him, do you not?” 

“Yes, Miss, many’s the glass we’ve had together.” The man turned 
and went out, letting in a gust of wind and a flash of lightning. 

As the door closed behind him Marian turned to find herself facing 
North. 

“You are not going out to-night.” Randal spoke roughly. 

“A little rain will not hurt me,” said Marian, —s “and it is 
only five miles to Loch Mandrake.” 

“Loch Mandrake!” echoed North wildly. “Gordon told me only 
the other day what a dangerous ride it is. He says the road is set half 
. way up @ mountain, and that a misstep on the part of a horse would 
plunge animal and rider into a chasm.” 

“ There is little danger for one who knows the road as I do, and 
my horse is sure-footed,” returned Marian. “Don’t keep me talking 
or I may be too late,” she added, as North still stood before her, 
barring her progress. 

“You shall not go,” he cried; then, realizing the uselessness of 
setting his will against hers to hold her from what it was plain she 
considered a duty, he added, “ At least, wait till morning.” 

Marian’s voice took on a tone of impatience. “ ameeing may be 
too late,” she said. “As it is, we are wasting precious time.” 

North stood aside and let her pass. As she started up the stairs he 
called to a servant who was passing through the hall, “Send at once 
to the stables and tell them to saddle a mount for me and send it to 
the door with Miss Gray’s horse.” . 

The man hurried away and Marian came back to North. “Do you 
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for a moment think I will let you go with me?” she cried. “I am 
well and strong; a wetting will not hurt me, but you—it might be 
your death.” North hurried up the stairs ahead of her. “I'll be 
ready as soon as you are,” was all he said. 

In his room he hastily began changing his evening clothes for a 
riding-suit. His toilet was half completed when Doctor Gordon opened 
the door. He paused on the threshold to stare at Randal. 

“‘ Whatever in the world are you putting on those clothes for at this 
hour?” he demanded. “I expected to find you asleep.” 

North briefly outlined the situation. Before he had finished the 
Doctor had his own coat off. 

“In your condition it would be madness for you to insist on going, 
Randal,” he said. “ Your life belongs to another; you have no right 
to risk it. I will go with Miss Gray.” 

North considered this plan in silence before he responded: “I 
believe you are right. I’m none too strong yet, and I might be more 
of a hinderance than a help. Will you go, and bring her back to me 
safely ?” 

The Doctor paused in his dressing to stare at Randal. “It’s not 
Cynthia who is going?” he cried. “ You told me Miss Gray——” 

North’s glance fell. “It is Miss Gray who is going,” he replied, 
“but I felt none the less that it was my duty to go with her. She is 
very near and dear to Mrs.—Cynthia.” 

“Oh, of course. I didn’t understand for the moment, but now I 
see your position in the matter.” Doctor Gordon was slipping a small 
black case into his pocket. 

North, who had been getting into his evening clothes again, fol- 
- lowed the other man down to the hall, where they were soon joined by 
Marian. She looked surprised at seeing Gordon instead of North 
dressed for riding. 

“TI am going to accompany you if you will allow me,” the former 
said. 

“Oh, yes, it will be much better for you to go,” she replied at 
once. “Mr. North is not strong yet, and. ” 

“It was madness for him to think of going,” interrupted Gordon. 

The outside door opened and the sick woman’s husband put his 
head in to say that the horses were ready. Doctor Gordon went out, 
calling over his shoulder that he would be back in a moment. 

North crossed the hall to Marian’s side. 

“Do you think Gordon will take better care of you than I?” he 
demanded, “or was it anxiety for me that made you look so glad 
when you found he was to go in my place?” 

For a moment Marian’s eyes gazed back at North with the look of 
a hurt animal in their depths; then she turned away from him and 
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her expression changed to one of cold anger. “You have no right to 
ask me such a question,” she said. “Do not make me despise you, Mr. 
North.” 

North was prevented a reply by the entrance of Gordon. 

“T wanted to have a look at the horses,” the latter said. “Sleepy 
grooms can’t always be depended on. Shall we start, Miss Gray ?” 

The Doctor held open the door. Marian, without a word to North, 
went out into the night and Gordon followed. 


XIX. 

Nort stared at the closed door a moment before he turned to see 
Cynthia looking down at him from half-way up the stairs. How long 
she had been there and what she had heard he could not guess. 

She came down the stairs to where he stood. “ Where have they 
gone?” she demanded. 

North told her. , 

“Loch Mandrake! On such a night!” Her voice was almost a 
scream. “ Why wasn’t I told?” 

“ Miss Gray wished you to know nothing about it. She feared you 
would stay awake and worry.” 

“Oh, she did!” Mrs. Williston’s tone might have meant any one 
of a good many different things. 

“Why didn’t you go?” she asked. 

“T wanted to, but Gordon wouldn’t let me,” Randal replied. 

“Qh! And, of course, he had his way; he always does.” Cynthia 
spoke jerkily as she moved over to a divan and seated herself upon it. 

North followed and, sitting down beside her, tried to induce her to 
go to her room, but this she would not do. “I’m going to stay here 
- until they come back,” she said sullenly. 

After this they talked little. North persuaded Cynthia to exchange 
the divan for an easy-chair and went himself to the other end of the 
hall, where he sat down before the ashes of the wood-fire. 

He remembered how the same fire had danced and crackled early 
in the evening, lending an added beauty to the gay splendor of the 
scene. 

Between the intervals of praying for Marian’s safety he thought of 
many things. 

His past and its mistakes moved in slow procession before his mind. 
North had done nothing of which he had reason to be ashamed, but he 
felt that his life must have been a more useful one and his work struck 
a deeper, truer note had he met Marian Gray when he was younger. 

Mrs. Williston’s voice broke in upon his thoughts. “Do you think 


they are there yet?” 
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“T cannot tell,” North replied gently. “I don’t know how long 
the journey ought to take. I have not been there, you know.” 

Silence reigned again. Presently Randal walked to the nearest 
window and, lifting the curtain, looked out into the night. Wind and 
rain together crooned a moaning song to the accompaniment of the 
rumble of thunder. 

North fell to wishing he were with Marian—just they two together, 
riding on and on with the wind and the rain in their faces. 

A sudden sound made him turn quickly. Cynthia’s face was buried 
in her hands and she was sobbing. Randal tried to quiet her as he 
would have soothed a tired child. “ You are worn out,” he said. “Go 
upstairs and lie down, and as soon as they come I will send you word.” 

Cynthia only shook her head in reply, and it was an hour before 
her sobs ceased. When she had finally stopped crying she followed 
North to the window, where he stationed himself. 

In the garden the night before the moon’s rays had lent a faint 
green tinge to her satin gown; now in the first streaks of gray light it 
had a faded look, like a withered rose or the pages of an old book, but 
even the ghastly light could not dim the beauty of her creamy skin 
and wonderful, red-gold hair. 

Regardless of Randal’s expostulations she opened the window. The 
rain had stopped awhile before, the air was clear and cool, and the 
hush that precedes a new day was over all the world. 

“It is ‘the hour before the dawning, ” North observed when he > 
had brought a wrap from the hatrack and put it around her. 

“The time when happy people are asleep,” she replied. 

North felt a rush of pity for her. He knew now that in spite of 
her vivacity and gay manner, her beauty and her wealth, Mrs. Williston 
was not a happy woman. 

Cynthia turned her head in the direction of the drive. “ Hark!” 
she whispered. 

It was horses’ hoofs they heard, and a few moments later the Doctor 
and Marian dismounted and came into the hall. 

“Thank God, you are safe!” burst from North’s lips. 

“Yes, we are safe,” Marian said. 

There was in her face a look of happiness, of exaltation, that had 
not been there when she went away. North divined at once that she 
had been through some new, uplifting experience. 

“Was the woman glad to see you and did she die peacefully?” 
Cynthia inquired. 

“She did not die at all,” Marian cried. “ Doctor Gordon brought 
her through the night and he says that now she will live. Think what 
a blessing for her husband and those five little children.” She turned - 
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to the Doctor. “ How happy you must be,” she exclaimed. “ You have 
saved a life. To how few of us is given such a privilege.” 

Gordon shook his head. “It is by the grace of God that lives are 
saved,” he declared. 

He had scarcely stopped speaking when Randal darted forward just 
in time to save Marian from falling by catching her in his arms as she 
fainted. 

_ “ Poor little girl,” said the Doctor. “ The strain she has been under 
would wear anyone out. Let me carry her upstairs, North.” 

“No,” protested Randal, “ you are worn out too. I will carry her 
myself.” He tried to speak calmly, but he felt ready to fight with the 
fierceness of a tiger had anyone tried to take her from him. 

When he had laid Marian on a sofa in her sitting-room he left her 
in Gordon’s care and turned to go downstairs. 

He met Cynthia in the hall. “So you love her too, do you?” she 
said. 

“Yes, I love her,” North replied gently. 

The next instant Cynthia had vanished into Marian’s room and the 
door had closed behind her. 

xX. 

WuHEN North awoke late next day the sun was shining through air 
washed to a sparkling clearness by the previous night’s rain. He rose 
and dressed in a peaceful, contented frame of mind, ‘such as he had 
not known for months, for at last he had found a way out of his diffi- 
culty. He had fretted and fumed because he could tell neither Marian 
nor Gordon about the strange compact into which he and Cynthia had 
entered, and he had grown sharply impatient at her delay in releasing 
him from that compact. 

There would be no further delay, he was sure. Why had he not 
thought before to tell Cynthia that he loved Marian? From time im- 
niemorial the simplest way had always been the best way. He reflected 
that Mrs. Williston might wait a few days before broaching the subject, 
and during this interval he determined that he would act the part of her 
attentive if not devoted lover. He considered that he owed it to her to 
correct the impression that she was neglected. 

He went downstairs to find the others at an afternoon breakfast dis- 
cussing the dance of the night before and the storm that had followed it. 

Randal settled himself beside his hostess. If she felt any surprise 
at the assiduity with which he devoted himself to her, she did not show 
it, but fell in with his plan with her usual adaptability. Her manner 
had lost the petulance he had noticed of late, and she was very gay, 
quite like the old Mrs. Williston that he had known in Lisle. Marian 
was not in the room, nor did Randal catch a glimpse of her until late 
in the afternoon, when he saw her ride away with Dr. Gordon in the 
direction of Loch Mandrake. 
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This time the Doctor came back alone “ Miss Gray is going to stay 
a few days with the sick woman, who will need careful nursing if we 
are to pull her through,” the Doctor said to North, who went out to the 
porch to meet him. “ Miss Gray is a fine woman in every sense of the 
word,” Gordon continued. “The world is full of lovely women and 
charming women, North, but it has none too many fine ones.” 

Yes, that was what Marian was, a fine woman, North reflected as 
he went into the music-room to turn music for Cynthia, who was sing- 
ing, and Gordon was a fine man. What an ideal couple they would have 
made. As it was, the Doctor could not well fall in love with her, since 
he had given his heart to another woman, but might not Marian grow 
to care for him? 

While the sick woman recovered they would be thrown much to- 
gether, for Gordon had said that he meant to ride to the cottage twice 
a day. Randal hated himself for the sudden feeling of resentment 
against his friend that surged into his heart. 

The days grew to weeks and the weeks lengthened to a month, and 
still Cynthia had not set North free. Meanwhile, as Mrs. Williston’s 
guests departed, one by one, others came to take their places, so the 
house was always filled with pleasant people, who, unaware of the 
drama that was being acted before their eyes, gave themselves up to the 
task of getting the greatest possible amount of enjoyment out of the 
hours as they went by. 

During the day they played golf and tennis and rowed upon the 
lake; in the evenings they danced, in the hall and on the lawn as well 
as in the ballroom. They acted plays and gave a performance of “ Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax Works” for the benefit of the village library. 

North and Gordon, who had both taken rooms at the village hotel, 
spent much time at The Cedars. Doctor Gordon had postponed his 
return to the city until the patient at Loch Mandrake was out of danger. 
It was characteristic of him, this leaving a rich practice in the hands 
of a brother physician in order to attend a case for which he intended 
to refuse payment. 

Randal remained to be with the Doctor and to await the development 
of events. 

The devotion to Mrs. Williston, in which he tried to be assiduous, 
was treated by that lady with unexpected favor. While North had 
appeared indifferent, she had been indifferent too, though always good- 
natured; now that he was attentive, his attentions were well received 
and apparently even desired. 

Judging by appearance, Mrs. Williston regarded it as the most 
natural thing in the world that North should run her errands, turn 
music for her, and be her escort on all expeditions and her partner in 
all games. Indeed, she made opportunities to keep him at her side. 
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Meanwhile North lost no indication of the friendship that was 
slowly but surely growing up between Marian and the Doctor. To 
Randal Marian was kind always, even cordial, but he could not persuade 
himself that they were friends. 

“She believes I tried to make love to her while I was engaged to 
another woman,” he had the pleasure of reflecting. “How she must 
despise me.” 

His sole moments of anything approaching happiness dusing this 
time were when he was working on his book. Although he was not stay- 
ing in the house, he still used the room that had grown to be called 
Mr. North’s study. It was his habit to spend a few hours there every 
day, generally during the early evening. 

He had learned that this time was Marian’s practice hour, and there 
were few evenings on which he did not hear her violin in the music-room 
across the hall. 

At the first note Randal would set his door ajar, turn down the 
lights, and give himself up to the music. It was in this way that he 
learned to know the depth and richness of Marian’s nature, for she 
seemed to speak through her playing. 

Sitting alone in the dim room with the firelight chasing the shadows 
Randal spent hours that were to live always in his memory. It was then 
that he seemed to get near to Marian. He liked to fancy that she was 
playing to him, telling him by her wonderful power over string and 
bow the things no words can be made to say. 


XXI. 

ONncE more Doctor Gordon had set a time for his return to the city, 
and once more he was persuaded to defer his departure. First he had 
agreed to remain in compliance with North’s wish; then the patient at 
Loch Mandrake had been the means of keeping him; this time it was 
Mrs. Williston, who induced him to stay for the first day’s hunting. 

It was a bright, clear morning on which all the horses in the stable 
were saddled and brought to the front door, and it was a merry crowd 
that was gathered on the broad veranda, all with the exception of 
Marian in riding-dress. 

“ Are you not going with us?” North asked when he chanced to be 
by her side. 

“No,” she answered, “I never hunt.” 

North looked surprised. “I should have said you were fond of it— 
the ride across country in the keen air and the excitement of the chase.” 

“TI do love a gallop over the fields, and often take one in the early 
morning,” Marian replied, “but I cannot enjoy killing things.” 

At this moment Cynthia came across the lawn from the green- 
houses and beckoned to her cousin, who went down the porch steps to 
meet her. 
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Randal watched them as they talked. They were too near, he 
thought, to the horses, who were packed close on the driveway before 
the house. He saw that Mrs. Williston’s whip, as she flicked it, some- 
times touched the animal nearest her, and that the horse seemed to 
resent this, showing his nervousness by fidgeting and pawing the ground. 

As he looked North’s terrified eyes saw the animal rear, his raised 
forefeet perilously near to the two women. As he dashed down the 
porch steps an agonized cry burst from his lips. 

“Marian! Marian!” was the word that fell upon the still, sunlit 
air. 

Quick as Randal had been, someone was before him. A burly form 
thrust itself between the prancing forefeet and the women, and Doctor 
Gordon’s voice spoke quietly yet commandingly to the terrified horse. 

North rushed in among the group, speaking soothingly to the other 
horses and sternly to the scared grooms, and soon the danger of a 
stampede was averted. 

Then he remembered the cry that had rung out upon the silence like 
a pistol-shot. With a sickening sensation he realized what he had done. 

Now not only Gordon, but everyone in the crowd gathered on the 
veranda, must know not only that he did not love the woman they sup- 
posed to be engaged to him, but also that his heart was given to another. 

With the genius for generalship that is born in some men the 
Doctor took upon himself the handling of the awkward situation. 

“You must not think of hunting to-day, Mrs. Williston,” he said in 
the decisive tone of the physician. 

Indeed, while Marian, though frightened for a moment, had re- 
gained her composure, Cynthia’s nervousness was increasing. It was 
clear to North that she had heard his cry and realized the position his 
revelation had placed her in. 

Marian gave no sign of having heard. Both hand and voice were 
steady as she put her arm around her cousin and tried to soothe her, 
presently succeeding in leading her into the house. 

When the two had disappeared within the doorway the Doctor turned 
to the group. “TI will stay with Mrs. Williston; she may need me,” 
he said, “but the rest of you may as well have the day’s sport. In 
fact, I think it will be better for our hostess if the house is quiet. May 
I have a word with you before you start?” he added to North. 

Randal followed him into the library. 

“Have you anything to say for yourself?” the Doctor demanded 
when the door was closed. 

Randal made no reply, and the Doctor went on in heated tones: 
“ After all, what can you say, what excuse can you have, for holding her 
up to the world as unloved by the man who asked her to marry him? 
Do you know what I intend to do? This very day I’m going to ask her 
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to marry me. I’m not going to thrust my love upon her,—I probably 
shall not even tell her of it,—but I am going to urge her to be my wife 
so that she can show the world that someone knows the value of the 
jewel whose worth you have all along seemed incapable of appreciating. 
I do not consult you in the matter, you have forfeited your right, and 
as for Mrs. Williston, I am quite certain that even though she may love 
you, she will not marry you now. 

“Oh North, North, I am ashamed for you. You should have had 
more wit, more self-control. In that moment when the life of the 
woman I love hung in the balance my heart was torn too, but did I lose 
my senses and shout her name to the skies ?” 

“You are of the stuff of which heroes are made,” responded North. 
“T am just an ordinary man.” 

“This is not a time for pretty speeches, and a poor excuse is worse 
than none,” the Doctor said sternly. “That is all I have to say to you.” 

Randal turned towards the door. “I have no reply to make, nothing 
to say, until you have talked with Mrs. Williston,” he responded. “ Or, 
stay; I do want to give you a word of advice: When you ask her to 
marry you, tell her that you love her.” 


XXII. 


Late in the afternoon of the same day Marian was seated by a 
window that faced the western sky, when without any preliminary 
knock the door opened and Cynthia came in. 

She was in street dress and her cheeks were flushed with the keen 
air. She had just returned from a drive with Doctor Gordon she told 
Marian as she advanced into the room, pulling off her gloves. 

“They told me I should find you here,” she said, not looking at 
her cousin. ss 

Marian watched her in surprise. This was not the Cynthia she was 
accustomed to see. There was about her an air of shyness, of hesitation, 
wholly foreign to her. 

Suddenly her steps quickened to a run, and the next instant she was 
on her knees with her head in Marian’s lap. 

“ Oh Marian, Marian,” she cried, “I am happy, so happy!” 

To this speech her cousin made no reply, but stroked the other 
woman’s hair in silence. 

Presently Mrs. Williston lifted a face with something new and 
sweet in its beauty. “I’m going to marry Doctor Gordon,” she said. 
“ Marian, he loves me; he has loved me ever since I was a schoolgirl. 
As for me, I think I loved him from the first time I saw him. I used 
to be so afraid he would find it out that I hardly dared speak to him.” 

“But you are engaged to Mr. North!” exclaimed Marian in a 
puzzled way. 
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“Oh, that——” replied Mrs. Williston, and proceeded to acquaint 
her cousin with the truth concerning her strange compact with North. 

“Who could foresee that things would get into such a tangle?” she 
added. “It wasn’t long after we entered into our sham engagement 
that Mr. North discovered that the Doctor loved me. When Randal 
came to The Cedars he urged me to let him tell the Doctor the whole 
story, but I refused to do so. I feared Doctor Gordon must think less 
of me for being willing to act a part. Had I dreamed that he loved 
me——” 

* How long had you and Mr. North agreed that this strange arrange- 
ment should last ?” Marian spoke quickly. 

“We had set no time. Mr. North left the matter with me. I in- 
tended to end the pretence soon after he came to The Cedars, but he 
was taken ill, and, of course, I could do nothing until he recovered ; 
people would have thought me utterly heartless. After that—well, 1 
grew stubborn and would not set him free.” 

Marian’s cheeks flushed. “ Why?” she asked as if the question were 
put against her will. 

Mrs. Williston rose to her feet and turned to the window. “I 
thought Doctor Gordon was in love with you,” she replied slowly, “and 
I was determined he should have first chance to win you. 

“ Ah Marian,” continued Cynthia after a pause, “ you don’t know 
how glad I am to be loved. Oh, I know what you would say—you care 
something for me, and a great many people admire my clothes and my 
good looks, for which latter I am indebted to my taste in dress,—I 
should be positively ugly in the plain things you wear,—and others find 
my vivacity fascinating, but as to loving me—— Do you remember the 
day Mr. Townsend found a rare flower at the top of a steep mountain? 
To whom did he give that flower? To you. To whom do poor people 
and children come with their troubles ? 

“TI grew so jealous of you and the love you inspire that I went 
away to that little village of Lisle. I’d read somewhere that when 
things went wrong it did one good to help someone else or to get 
near to nature, but neither did anything for me. While I was there 
I tried to be good to the people of the village, to enter into their lives 
and to help them. They gave me gratitude and admiration, but not 
love.” 

“One doesn’t get love by giving gifts, but by giving love,” Marian 
said half to herself. “But the man who has sent you flowers every 
day for the past two years?” she went on in another tone; “he must 
care for you very much.” 

Mrs. Williston turned so that Marian could not see her face. 

“T am ashamed to tell you,” she said, “but, after all, confession 
is good for the soul—once or twice in a lifetime. I shouldn’t care to go 
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through it oftener. I ordered those flowers sent to myself from a 
florist’s place in New York. I didn’t do it for how it would look to 
other people: I liked to pretend that someone cared for. me enough to 
send me flowers every day. Now you may laugh at me or despise me, 
whichever you like.” 

Without speaking, Marian rose and put her arm about her cousin. 

“T see now that the fault was with myself.” Cynthia still kept 
her face towards the window. “I lacked the something that inspires 
love: a soul perhaps it was; at any rate, I feel as if I’d just found mine. 

“ There’s a phrase—oh, yes, ‘ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal’— 
that descrikes me as I was. But you will see: I shall be different. I’m 
going to have the best of teachers, one who will show me how to be 
wise and good.” 

This was indeed a changed Cynthia, Marian thought. 

Mrs. Williston moved towards the door. 

“We women can pretend, as some of us have to, to be satisfied with 
the little things of life,” she said, “ but after all it is being loved that 
counts. You haven’t congratulated me yet,” she added with some of her 


old gayety. 
“T am more glad than I can say,” Marian replied warmly. “ Doctor 
Gordon is—I can’t tell you how fine I think he is.” * 


“It seems like a miracle that he should have given his love to a 
butterfly like me,” mused Cynthia. “ When I thought he cared for you 
I couldn’t help seeing how well suited you were to each other: you are 
both so much higher and finer than ordinary mortals like Mr. North 
and myself. 

“T am going now to find Mr. North and release him from his 
engagement,” she added with her hand on the door. “ What a delighted 
man he’ll be! I’m going to tell him too that I bear him no ill-will for 
what happened this morning; it was just retribution.” 


XXIII. 

Arter the interview with Cynthia in which he was given his free- 
dom North went for a long walk alone. Now that he was free to 
go to Marian he felt a curious hesitation about doing so. But when 
dinner was over, and the others had gathered in the billiard-room at the 
top of the house to discuss the day’s sport, North slipped away from 
them and betook himse]f to his study, wondering if Marian would come 
to practise as usual. 

It was not long before he heard her playing. He sat still and 
listened. Ah, the quaint, sweet airs she chose and how lovingly she 


played them. 
“Her music tells me that in spite of the fact that so many people 
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love her she is lonely as I am,” he mused. “ Ah Marian, Marian, what 
comrades we shall be if only———” 

At this moment the music stopped suddenly and the musician began 
a new tune,—a love-song it was, so played that no words were needed. 

When the last note had sounded North found himself in the room 
across the hall. 

“ Marian,” he said softly. 

She stopped playing and laid down her violin, but she did not turn 
towards him. 

‘Marian !” he spoke her name a second time. 

“What have you to say to me?” he continued. “ You. must know 
that I love you, for I told you and all the world this morning.” 

Marian moved a few steps away from him. 

“But I want to hear you say it to me alone,” she said, a note in 
her voice worth waiting a lifetime to hear. 

North took her in his arms. “ You love me?” he whispered. 

“ Did you not know it ?” 

“Know it! I thought you cared for Gordon.” 

Marian laid a hand upon his arm. “I admire him,” she said, “ but 
it is you I love.” Something in the gesture more than in her words 
told North that she was proud to love him, and his heart thrilled. 

“Mrs. Williston has told me that she is going to marry Gordon.” 
Randal brought the conversation to every-day topics to hide his deeper 
feeling. “The news was a surprise to me; I thought she disliked him.” 

“ Any woman would have known better than that,” replied Marian 
laughingly. “I guessed the truth some time ago.” 

“I wish you could have let me into the secret,” remarked Randal ; 
“then I could have told him and he could have told her and—she would 
have released me sooner.” 

‘So you could jump out of the frying-pan into the fire?” queried 
Marian. “I warn you that I shall not be satisfied with a half-hearted 
devotion.” 

“You won’t have to complain on that score,” returned Randal. 
“Remember that I love you,” he added earnestly, “and that I did not 
love Mrs. Williston; that makes all the difference in the world.” 

“And I love you, while Cynthia did not, and that too makes a 
difference,” Marian said happily. . 

“ How long have you known that I loved you?” queried North. 

Marian hesitated. “A long time,” she answered finally. “I think, 
ever since you told me so the day I played to you. It was a mad, 
ridiculous thing to do when you had known me so short a time, and 
yet something in my heart told me you spoke the truth. I could forgive 
you then, for I knew that the past was a blank to you, but I dreaded 
lest you might forget your duty and tell me a second time. It was hard 
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enough to endure your belonging to someone else; it would have broken 


my heart not to be able to believe in you.” 
“ When——” Randal was beginning when his voice was drowned 


by a hum of talk and bursts of laughter as Mrs. Williston and her guests 


came down the stairs. 
“ How far away those people seem,” mused Marian when the sounds 


had died away again. “How far away everyone seemed until you 


came,” she added softly. 
“T too have lived alone,” said Randal. “Indeed, I think only those 


who serve the public know the rarity of true companionship. But I 
never wished it otherwise. I knew that some day I should find you and 


that you would be all the world to me.” 
Marian rose with a laugh that was half a sob. “I’m so absurdly 


happy that I want to cry,” she said as she moved over to one of the 


windows. 
Her lover followed her, and together they stood looking out into 


the clear, starlit night. 
“‘ Ah Marian, Marian,” cried North in a low tone, “ think of the life 


we shall live—together.” 
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I UNDERSTAND 


BY SEUMAS MAcMANUS 


HEN your head once lay on my breast, 
\) \ And your hand was closed in my hand, 
You drew back the veil from your soul 

And asked, Can you understand? 


The letters that flamed in gold flame 
On the virgin-whiteness I seanned— 

“T love you, I love you, I love”— 
And I whispered, I understand. 


I thought I did. Foolish we be. 
I, in Sorrow’s intense solitude, 
Where the hours are infinite ages, 
Fared far ere I understood. 


Yesternight I lifted wet eyes 

-To the stars that were as the sands, 
And cried, O my God! it is now, 

It is now that my soul understands! 
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A ROMAN HOLIDAY 


AN AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER IN THE 
ETERNAL CITY 


By Maud Howe 


$ 
Rome, January 20, 1894. 


OME, which we reached to-day, is very much changed; imagine 
R the Fountain of Trevi, all the principal streets, even many of 
the smaller ones, gleaming with electric lights! 
We at once engaged an apartment bathed with sun in the Piazza 
di Spagna, sun from early morning till late afternoon. But when we 
moved into it, it was a cloudy day. The apartment which had been 
tropical with the sun when we hired it was arctic without it! 

We interviewed our padrona (landlady), an immense woman, and 
demanded a fire. 

“But, Excellency, it is not good for the health.” 

We told her we understood our health better than she, and re- 
minded her that fires had been promised. 

“ Excellency, yes, if it makes cold; but to-day it makes an immense 
heat. Diamini! this saloon is a furnace.” 

The thermometer could not have stood above forty-two degrees, but 
she was not to be bullied or cajoled. Then J. went out and bought 
wood unbeknownst to her and lighted a fire in the parlor grate. All 
the smoke poured into the room. The padrona charged with fixed 
bayonets. 

“Gentry, we are ruined! Not is possible to make fire here.” 

“Why did not you say so before?” 

“ Who could figure to himself that gentry so instructed would do 
a thing so strange?” 

These people are so polite that this was an insult, meant as such, 
taken as such. In the end J. prevailed. A small fireplace was unearthed 
from behind the wardrobe in our bedroom. He worked like a stoker, 
but the badly constructed chimney swallowed all the heat. For three 
days I was never warm, save when in bed. Monday we forfeited three 
months’ rent, paid in advance, and went, tame and crestfallen, to a 
pension, a sadder and a wiser pair. 


Patazzo SANTA Croce, March 10, 1894. 


The warm weather has come, bright and beautiful, and here we are 
again, in a furnished apartment, but with what a difference! These 
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pleasant rooms belong to a large double apartment of Marion Craw- 
ford’s. That princely soul, having let the lower suite to the William 
Henry Hurlburts, lends us the pretty little suite he fitted up for the 
“ four-in-hand,” as he calls his quartette of splendid babes. We are to 


remain here till our own apartment is found. We have bought our linen, . 


blankets, batterie de cuisine, and other beginnings of housekeeping, and 
yesterday—am I not my mother’s own child?—I gave a tea-party for 
two American girls. They wanted to see some artists, so I asked the 
few I know, Apolloni (well named the big Apollo), Sartorio, and Mr. 
Ross, he who spoke of the cherubs in a certain Fra Angelico picture 
as “dose dear leetle angles bimbling round in de corner.” . I invited 
also Mr. and Mrs. Muirhead; he is the author of the American Bae- 
deker, the editor of all English Baedekers. I expected to see him 
bound in scarlet instead of dressed in hodden-gray. We had much tea, 
more talk, and most panetone—half bread, half cake, with pignoli and 
currants; when fresh, it seems the best thing to eat in the world, until 
you get it the next day toasted for breakfast, when it is better. 

My rooms are still ablaze with yesterday’s flowers. I bought for 
two francs in the Piazza di Spagna what I thought a very extravagant 
bunch of white and purple flags and white and purple lilacs, like those 
in our old garden at Green Peace. Helen came in a little later with 
a bunch twice as big and a glow of pink peonies added; in the middle 
of the tea-drinking Sartorio arrived with a gigantic armful of yellow 
gorse. Spring is really here! The trees are all green now. When we 


first came the stone pines were the chief glory; now the Pincio is gay | 


with snow-white maple trees and flowering shrubs, mostly white and 
purple. Is there any rotation of color in flowers? It has often struck 
me there must be! Sometimes everything in blossom seems to be lilac, 
another season it is all yellow, then all red. I notice the reds come 
last, in midsummer chiefly,—has this to do with the heat? Max Nor- 
dau—cheerful person—says that red is hysterical people’s favorite 
color; violet, melancholiacs’. There is a boy who sits all day under 
my window selling bird whistles, on which he warbles pleasantly. He 
is never without a red rosebud worn over his left ear. Wonder if he is 
hysterical ! 

_ Now that the good weather has come, I often go to the churches 
to hear the music. At the festa of Our Lady of Good Counsel the 
scholars of the Blind Institution furnished the music—a good band, 
though not equal to that of the Perkins Institution, in Boston. The 
church was crammed with very dirty people and many children. One 
mother carried a strapping yearling, a splendid angel of a child; three 
toddlers clung to her skirts, and a new-born baby howled in the gran- 
dam’s arms. After a time the two women exchanged babies, the grandam 
took the heavy youngster, the mother took the new-born, and, squatting 
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down, calmly suckled it. The music was marred by the wailing of this 
and other infants, but no one seemed to mind. After all, it was the 
only way the women could have heard Mass; the little ones were too 
young to be left alone at home. 

The Romans are devoted to their children, although their ways 
are not our ways; no woman of the better class nurses her child, baby 
carriages are unknown, and swaddling is still in vogue, at least with 
the lower classes. I know a young American lady, married to a Roman, 
who imported a perambulator for her first baby. The balia,—wetnurse, 
—a superb cow of a woman, refused to trundle it, saying she was not 
strong enough, although I saw her carry a heavy trunk upstairs on her 
head while I was calling at the house! The baby is now a big eighteen- 
months-old boy; every day the balia goes out to give him an airing, 
carrying him in her arms! Here, leading-strings are facts, not sym- 
bols. In Trastavere, where I went sightseeing yesterday with Helen,— 
peering, as she calls it,—the best sight we saw was a darling red-haired 
baby in leading-strings stumbling along in front of its grandmother. 
In the division of labor, the care of the children falls upon the grand- 
mother; the mother’s time is too valuable; if she is not actually em- 
ployed in earning money, there is the heavier work of the household 
to do. To use the pet phrase of the boarders, “things are different 
here from what they are at home.” 


Patazzo Rusticucct, July 10, 1894. 


Here we are in a home of our own! One moonlight night J. 
came in with the news that he had found the very apartment he had 
been looking for; if I didn’t mind, we would go and see it at once. 
Naturally, I didn’t “mind.” We took a botte and threaded the net- 
work of narrow streets that lead down to the Tiber. We crossed the 
river, a huge brown flood, silver where it swirled about the piers; drove 
past the Castle of St. Angelo to the dingy old palace at the junction 
of the Borgo Nuovo and the Piazza San Pietro. He would not let 
me stop to look at anything, but hurried me through the entrance, 
along the corridor, past a courtyard with orange-trees and a fountain 
where the nightingales were singing, up a high, wide stairway guarded 
by recumbent statues of terra-cotta Etruscan ladies to a rusty old green 
door. We pulled a bell-rope and set a bell jangling inside. The door 
was opened by the esattore,—agent—a brisk young man, who carried 
a three-beaked brass lamp by whose light we explored the apartment. 
They hurried me so that I could only see that the high ceilings were 
of carved wood, that the windows were large, and that I liked the shape 
of the rooms. J. kept saying, “ Wait till you see the terrace.” The 
terrace, or house-top, is a flat roof; it covers the whole length and 
breadth of the apartment, and belongs exclusively to it. A parapet 
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three feet high runs around it; at one end is a small room with a 
second smaller terrace on its roof, reached by a flight of stone steps; 
at the other end is a high wall with a little, open belfry on top. The 
view is sublime; you look down into the Square of St. Peter’s with the 
Egyptian obelisk in the middle, Bernini’s great colonnade on either side, 
the Church of St. Peter’s at the end, with the Vatican, a big, awkward 
mass of a building, behind it, and in the foreground the twin foun- 
tains sending up their columns of powdered spray. On the left loomed 
the Castle of St. Angelo; it was light enough to see the time by the 
clock. You can imagine all the rest,—the city spread out like a map, 
the dark masses of trees marking the Pincio and the Villa Borghese, 
the Campagna, the Sabine and the Alban hills beyond, Mt. Soracte, 
our familiar friend, on the left, over and under all the soft, deep notes 
of the big bell of St. Peter’s throbbing out the Angelus. 

The bargain was struck that very night! But when we went over 
the next day J. let the cat out of the bag by saying, “I was afraid if 
you went by daylight, and saw what an old ruin it was, you would never 
consent to our taking it!” 

It did look discouraging. The last tenant, a Monsignore, who lived 
here thirty years, never allowed the owners to make any repairs; he said 
he could not be bothered with workmen. He died a short time ago, 
leaving a red rose growing in a wooden half barrel on the terrace. The 
owner of the palace, Signor Mazzocchi, armorer to the Pope, waited 
till the new tenant should turn up before making any changes. The 
palace was built in 1661. It has gone to wrack and ruin, but it is 
a magnificent old wreck. It stands on the site of the house the great 
architect Bramante built for Raphael, one pier of which is still stand- 
ing, built into our walls. It once belonged to a Cardinal Rusticucci, 
whose arms are cut in stone over one of the doors; he was of the same 
family as the gentleman Dante met in one of the lower circles of the 
Inferno. 

“Ed io, che posto son con loro in croce, Jocopo Rusticucci fui; é 

*# certo la fiera moglie pii ch’altro mi nuoce.” “ And I who am placed 
on the cross with these was Jacob Rusticucci. It is certain my proud 
wife harmed me more than another !” 

The palace seems to be called indifferently Rusticucci, Accoromboni, 
and Mazzocchi. We hesitated for some time between the three names; 
finally the Dantesque name carried the day, and I have had Palazzo 
Rusticucci engraved upon our cards. It is considered very plebeian 
here to have your names on your cards, but I cling to my American 
ideas. 

The Monsignore’s red rose on the terrace looked so lonely that I 
went last Wednesday to Rag Fair in the Campo dei Fiori and bought 
a pink ivy geranium, some pansies, and a white carnation to keep it 
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company; they were absurdly cheap; flowers are a necessity here, not 
a luxury. I also bought a sack of earth, some flower-pots, and a water- 
ing-can. I got up at dawn the next morning and potted my plants; 
hard work! When J. came up at seven o’clock for coffee, there they 
stood in a row at the end of the terrace. It was a real surprise; I was 
very proud, till I found that he had to do the work all over again, just 
because I had not put anything in the bottom of the flower-pots to 
keep the earth from running out when they are watered! J. says we 
must have more, many more, plants. Sunday he was pottering about 
all day with the plumber. We are to have another quartarolo of water 
laid on, the -pipes carried to the upper terrace, and a vast Florentine 
flower-pot—you know the kind, terra cotta—for the receiver. Some 
day we mean to have a marble sarcophagus in its place. They took 
the beautiful long zinc bath-tub for the tank; this was a blow, but 
Pompilia and Philamena found it too convenient. Every one who has 
seen it on the upper terrace says, “ Do you take your bath up here?” 
It is not easy to laugh at this inevitable joke; I wait for it now from 
each new visitor, and feel relieved to get it over. 

The terrace is our poetry, and we have parlous good prose down- 
stairs. The walls are three feet thick, built to keep out both heat and 
cold; the whole house is paved with red, white, and black tiles in 
geometrical designs. The old green door opens into a vestibule leading 
to the antecamera, which has two big windows. The salotto opens from 
this; it has a splendid set cento carved wood ceiling, and pale nile- 
green doors with gilt mouldings and handles. The dining-room, square 
and high, leads from the salotto; beyond is a charming room with a 
fresco of Apollo driving the horses of the sun. This will be our guest- 
room when we have a guest; it is now my den. On the other side 
of the salotto is our yellow bedroom: the nicest room I have ever lived 
in; it has a vaulted stone ceiling. Do you remember Tennyson’s 
poem ? 

“O darling room, my heart’s delight, 
Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room so exquisite, 


No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write.” 


Well, ours is just like that. These rooms are in the front of the 
palace, looking down into the Piazza San Pietro and facing mezzo 
giorno, due south. They all have fireplaces (J. put them in himself 
with the aid of Lorenzo), the sun pours into them, and if one can be 
warm in Rome, in winter, we shall be. From the passage outside the 
kitchen a small stone stairway leads up past a tiny oratory to the 
terrace. The oratory is charming in shape, not quite round, more like 
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an ellipse with two marble seats. The floor slopes to the middle, where 
there is a grating to let the rain out, for it is open to the sky; its 
dome is a minute replica of the Pantheon’s. The Monsignore must 
have sat here to read his “hours;” there is nothing to distract the 
mind, nothing to see but the sky and clouds overhead and the low- 
flying rondinelli swooping across and across at sunset. 

In the salotto (Filamena sometimes calls it the salotino, to my rage) 
there is a handsome sofa and pair of armchairs, a fine black oak table, 
and my Benares tray and stand for tea. The rest of the furniture is 
very meek and cane-bottomed. We have in this room a lovely land- 
scape of the Campagna by Sartorio, a silver-point drawing by Hughes, 
the English artist, and a cast from the Alhambra. 

July 28, 1894. 

Thirty-six Centigrade for the last three days! Those clever chil- 
dren of yours will know how hot that really is. I don’t know, but people 
mop their brows a good deal, and say that the heat of this summer 
is “ unprecedented and incredible.” It troubles me very little; once 
or twice only I have felt rather tired by it, and I fancy it is sharpen- 
ing up my temper a little; but I eat and sleep like several tops, only 
I can’t do much of anything out-of-doors. Yesterday I went to see 
the friendly Countess C., who has a small city garden with shade-trees, 
under which we sat and consumed iced wine and cakes, and talked 
about the Pope. She is an American and very Black in her politics, 
though her husband is a White and fought for Victor Emmanuel. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Richard Greenough I have adopted the 
Roman scheme of life and divide every day into two. I am up at five, 
have my coffee, and read my paper on the terrace. At eight the rooms 
are hermetically sealed; outside shutters, windows, and inside blinds 
are closed. A melancholy twilight pervades, except in my den, where 
I keep one eye of the house open to read, write, cipher, and catch fleas 
by. I go out early, do my errands, make my visits, and try to be at 
home by ten;. sometimes I am delayed till twelve. Luncheon is at 
one; after this the whole household, the whole city, takes its siesta. 
From two till four Rome sleeps! Down in the piazza the workmen lie 
at full length on the pavement, their arms under their heads. Cab- 
men curl up inside their cabs, horses sleep between the shafts, even 
small boys sleep! At first I would none of it. I only yielded when I 
found that the soldiers in the barracks opposite are obliged by the 
military regulations to take a daily siesta. 


“ And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day?” 
VoL, LXXIL—3 
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Soon after four o’clock the sea-breeze comes up and life begins again. 
By five I am ready for tea on the terrace. Sometimes we go instead 
to Ronzi and Singer’s for granite, a sort of sherbet made of snow from 
the mountains flavored with coffee or lemon, very delicious and cooling 
to the blood. By this time the streets are filled with people. The 
Roman girls look charming in their pretty light summer dresses; pink 
muslin seems to be the fashion this season. Dinner gets pushed back 
later and later; we really must reform. Last night we did not sit down 
till quarter to nine. The nights are divinely cool; we go to the terrace 
from the dinner-table, and sit there till bedtime under the friendly stars. 


To-day I have been driving in the Villa Pamfili Doria; for proof 
accept this pink petal from the Egyptian lotus in the lake. I never saw 
them growing before. They are wonderful; the pads immense, with a 
velvety surface on which the water rolls up into crystal balls; the flower, 
when it is closed, large and pointed like a classic flame, does not lie 
on the water, as I supposed, but stands erect, some eight or ten inches 
above it. My uncle and a few other privileged people are allowed to 
drive here even when the Villa is closed to the public. We always meet 
a modest-looking old couple in a coupé; he is blind and has a long 
white beard; she wears a bonnet like a bat and carries a green fan with 
which she screens her eyes. Cardinal A., his secretary walking beside 
him, two attendants following, is always there, and several other priests; 
except for these, an occasional gardener, and the peacocks we have the 
glorious old place all to ourselves. There are deer and Jersey cows and 
the lake and the pretty formal garden in front of the house; it has the 
feeling of being private property—a gentleman’s place. The name 
“Mary,” clipped in box on the hillside in memory of a beloved wife, 
an English Princess Doria, gives me the same sort of satisfaction as 
the Taj Mahal and the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

Your last letter clamors for details of our housekeeping. In cer- 
tain respects it is idyllic. For comfort I have never known its equal. 
We have two women, Filamena, the Umbrian housemaid and waitress, 
and Pompilia, my black-browed Tuscan cook (Romans do not make 
good servants). ‘These two do the work easily with the help of old 
Nena, the fifth wheel to our coach. Helen calls her the footman; she 
does all our errands, carries my notes, and when I am hard pressed 
for time leaves our cards. Pompilia brings me her accounts every 
morning, so much for beef, bread, butter, spaghetti, wine, oil, and salt. 
I buy my fruit and groceries myself. So much custom allows. It is 
more signorile, however, to leave all buying to your servants, but a 
certain latitude, of which I have availed myself, is allowed to artists. 
Store-rooms and ice-chests ate unknown; we live from hand to mouth, 
buying each day’s provisions fresh and fresh, The butchers shut up 
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shop at eleven in the morning and do not open again till six in the 
evening. Business begins at the shriek of dawn; the first sound I 
hear in the early gray is the sharpening of the butcher’s knife in the 
shop opposite. They keep the meat in cool “ grottos” ia asia 
How they manage without ice is a mystery! 

The Borgo, our quarter,—Leonine City is its best name,—is not 
fashionable, and the street-cries are still in full force here. The earliest 
is the Acetosa water, “ Fiasche fresche aqua ’Cetosa!” I hear it in 
my dreams, plaintive, melodious, “Flasks of fresh Acetosa water!” 
Then comes the rumbling of the cart, the hee-hawing of the donkey, 
and the remarks of the man to the donkey. This is what he said 
to-day: “I call all the apostles to observe this infamous beast of a 
donkey; may he die squashed, the son of a hangman!” I do assure 
you he is the dearest donkey, pretty and willing, but rather restive 
about stopping. The Acetosa Spring is a mile and a half from the city, 
out Viale Parioli way. It has been in use since the days of the Cesars, 
perhaps since the days of the Tarquins. The Romans take a course 
of Aqua ’Cetosa every summer; six weeks is the orthodox time; it 
is “ cooling to the blood.” It costs two cents a flask. 

Signor Augusto Rotoli has written out for me the notes of several 
of the cries. In the Acetosa score he has indicated the blows of the 
driver, the kicks of the donkey, and finally the patter-patter of the 
poor little beastie’s hoofs over the rough paving-stones of the Borgo 


Nuovo: 
VENDITORE DELL’ AQUA ACETOSA. 


Nel silenzio del mattino, all’ alba, in distanza, e poi piu presso alla residenza— 
questo é un effetto molto caratteristico.* 
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*In the stillness of the morning at dawn, in the distance, and then nearer to the residence— 


this has a very characteristic effect. 


At seven o’clock a herd of twenty goats is driven into the piazza by 
two dark satyrs with shaggy thighs and flashing eyes, peasants in goat- 
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skin trousers they are from the Campagna. The children crowding 
round them in the piazza, and I looking down from my terrace, watch 
them as they milk their yellow-eyed beasts. Goats’ milk, Pompilia 
says, is good for consumptives and delicate babies; I have not yet 
learned whether she considers it heating or cooling to the blood. We 
are not allowed to have broccoli, carrots, or mutton at this season 
because they are heating, and are obliged to have more rennet than we 
like because it is cooling! 

After the goats are gone the blackberry man comes. I like his cry 
best of all, it is in a melancholy minor, “ More, more, chi vuol maniar 
le more?—more fate!’ “ Moors, moors, who wishes to eat moors ?— 
ripe moors!” Moors, if you please, because they are black ! 


IL VENDITORE DI MORE. 
Se suppone una voce di Tenore aperta. — ae 
Cony 
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“Buy a broom” is far prettier in Italian—Romanesque, I should 
say—than in English. At first we could not make out the words, the 
man seemed to be singing “O! so far away!” The notes, long drawn 
out, pensive, fascinating, like a sailor’s chantey, haunted us. “O/ sco- 
pare cacc’ aragni!” “O brooms, chase the spiders!” The latter are 
Turks’ heads on the ends of a long stick, necessary for ceilings twenty 


feet high like ours. 
LO SCOPARO. 


Nella folla del giorno nel frastuono di carrozze e veicoli questo tono minore @ 
molto rimarchevole.* 
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* In the crowd of the day, in the tumult of carriages and carts, this minor air is very noticeable. 


VENDITORE DI PESCE. 
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“ Pesce vivo, calamaretti!” “Live fish, little inkstands!” The 
calamaretti, small cuttle-fish, are called little inkstands because of the 
black liquid—sepia, isn’t it?—-which they eject when attacked. Fried 
a golden brown and served with fresh soles as a garnishing they are too 
good for common people. 
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The umbrella mender is a bit of a poet, he makes his cry rhyme. 
“Ombrellare. Che ha ombrelle per raccomodare?’ “The umbrella 
man. Who has umbrellas to mend ?” 

“0 ricotta, ricotta!” When I hear this I run to the window, wave 
my handkerchief, and the ricotta man brings up a fresh goat’s milk 
cheese in a green wicker basket; it is a sort of spiritualized cottage 
cheese. When quite new, eaten with maritozzi warm from the bakery 
downstairs, it makes a better luncheon than I can get at the Café di 
Roma. 

“ Alice!” (pronounced a-lee-chee) “ anchovies,” is a strident cry 
which we hear at intervals all day. Anchovies are a staple food with 
the lower classes. At home I only remember them as an appetizer at 
some brutally long dinner parties. The people eat anchovies with bread 
or with macaroni; they are cheap, strong, and a little of them goes a 
long way. We have them with crustini and provatura for luncheon 
sometimes. Provatura is cheese made of buffalo’s milk. Little crusts 
of bread with alternate layers of provatura and anchovies skewered 
together like chickens’ livers and toasted make a pleasant dish. 

One cry I do not like, “ Aqua Vita!” short and sharp in the early 
morning. As soon as the newsboys begin to shout “ Don Quichotte,” 
“ Popolo Romana,” “ Corriere,’ this cry comes like an antiphony. 
“ Aqua vita!” “ Water of life?” Water of death! brandy. 

We sent all the way to the English bakery in Via Babuino for our 
bread till the day I met Count Luigi Primoli in the baker’s shop on 
the ground floor of our palace; he was tucking a brown paper parcel 
into his pocket. There had been a function at the Vatican. He had 
been to pay his respects to Leo XIII., and on his wey home had stopped 
to buy what he told me were the best maritozzi in Rome. The baker 
is an important person; he owns his shop and four caged nightingales, 
which sing divinely. We now buy our bread, flour, macaroni, and oil 
from him, and he changes all the neat fifty-franc notes we get from 
the banker’s; he can always be trusted to give honest money. 

I soon found out that in all domestic affairs I must learn Italian 
methods; it was useless to try and teach Pompilia and Filamena our 
ways. After the tussle over the washing I gave it up. Set tubs, wash- 
boards, wringing-machines? Nothing of that sort. Sunday evening 
the clothes are put in a large copper vessel, a basketwork cover is laid 
on top, over which a layer of wood-ashes is spread, then boiling water 
is poured on slowly, percolating a little at a time through the clothes, 
which are bleached by the lye of the ashes; this is the bucato. When 
they have stood long enough in this witch’s cauldron the clothes are 
carried down to the basement and washed with cold water in the vast 
stone fountains of the palace, which we have the right to use one day 
in the week. The women employ a stiff brush and the queerest green 
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soap to scrub the linen; if we have any table-cloths left at the end of six 
months, we shall be lucky. The American clothes-pins and line I sent 
for are neatly displayed in the kitchen as curiosities. We “hang out” 
on an iron clothes-line to which the linen is tied by small pieces of 
twine, as it was in the days of the Empress Faustina. We are no 
better than our mothers! The clothes are sent out to a stiratrice to 
be ironed. 

Our cooking-fuel costs us one dollar a week. Saturday morning 
the carbonero arrives carrying on his back a huge sack of charcoal, for 
which I pay five francs. I am told it is ten cents too much, but one 
must pay something for being “ forestieri.” The cooking is done over 
four little square holes filled with charcoal, set in a table of blue and 
white tiles; a big hood overhead carries off the fumes; quite the pret- 
tiest kitchen range I ever saw! The charcoal is kindled by means of 
paper, little fagots, and a turkey-feather fan plied by old Nena. I like 
my kitchen, it is full of such queer, nice pots and pans; a row of deceit- 
ful copper saucepans hang along the wall, always bright, never used, 
but brushed over with white of egg, which acts like a varnish to pro- 
tect the polish; a big white marble mortar, a long copper kettle for the 
fish, and the green and yellow bowls and mixing dishes are my favorite 
utensils. I foresee that the old brass scaldino J. picked up at the 
junk shop will some day serve as an ornament to the front hall at 
home. We have a brace of warming-pans and the queerest metal box 
for live charcoal. When you want a warm bath you fill your tub with 
cold water, put hot coals in this box, screw it up tight, and put it into 
the water, which it finally heats. Prehistoric? Fortunately, we prefer 
our baths cold! Pompilia begged some slips from our geraniums, 
planted them in empty kerosene cans, and now the kitchen window is 
bright with flowers. Everything grows so quickly here that it is easier 
to have plants than not. 

August 16th. 

The paroco (parish priest) has called. Filamena came all of a 
flutter to summon me. The visit has raised us in our servants’ eyes; 
they have never before lived with pagans or Protestants. I like the 
paroco. He is a fine man of forty-five, a peasant, with that assured, 
courteous manner the priests all have; it is wonderful, the bearing and 
polish the church gives them. The paroco was rather disturbed at 
being offered a cup of tea at five in the afternoon,—it was stupid of 
me to have it brought in; the. Anglo-Saxon association of eating and 
drinking with sociability is hard to get rid of,—but he made a long 
visit and gave me good advice about the local charities. The gnawing 
poverty all about us is the drop of gall in our honeypot. Our door is 
literally besieged by our poor neighbors and by begging monks and 
nuns. At the paroco’s suggestion we now divide what we can afford 
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to give between the benevolent society which looks after the sick and 
old, the Trinitarian order of monks, and the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
Besides these a man calls every Saturday from the “ Holy Family” 
and carries away a big bag filled with robaccio,—trash,—things that at 
home would go into the ash-barrel. 

General Booth must have got his idea of the Household Brigade 
from some such institution, and I am learning new lessons in economy 
every day! Nothing is wasted here, not the tiniest scrap of food nor the 
most disreputable cast-off garment. They watch-for my old shoes; three 
pairs of eyes are fastened on them daily. You know how much more 
precious old shoes are than new,—especially Appleton’s, which come all 
the way from Boston? Well, yesterday I was shamed into giving away 
my most cherished old boots and am wearing to-day a horrid stiff new 
pair. Every night a bundle is smuggled out of the house full of odds 
and ends of food which support a certain poor family whose grand- 
mother has attached herself to us. Her perquisites are the old news- 
papers, empty bottles, stale cake and bread, sour milk, the very orange 
and lemon peels, and the leavings from the servants’ table. I am so 
thankful there is enough to fill the poor old blue market handkerchief, 
but it would never do for me to show knowledge of its existence. 

You ask about the comparative expense of life here. People who 
would be called well off at home are rich in Rome; people we should 
consider poor can live here with much comfort and some luxury. For 
instance, cabs cost sixteen cents a course for two people, or forty cents 
an hour. I pay my seamstress fifty cents a day and my cook seven 
_ dollars a month; a clever young Italian doctor, modern, up-to-date, 
well educated, is quite satisfied with a dollar a visit. Good hotels (not 
the two or three most extravagant) charge twelve francs (about two 
dollar and forty cents) a day. Meat, chicken, eggs, fish, fruit, and 
vegetables are cheap; but all imported groceries are horribly dear by 
reason of the fifty per cent. duty they must pay. Coffee costs fifty cents 
a pound, sugar twenty, American kerosene oil is sold in five-gallon cans 
for three dollars—fancy! we pay more for petroleum than for olive 
oil or for wine. Postage stamps, salt, and tobacco—all government 
monopolies—are sold only at tobacconists’. Milk is not cheap; the 
best in Rome comes from Prince Doria’s herd of Jerseys. Unfortu- 
nately, we are not on his milkman’s route; our milk comes from the 
Villa Ada, which belongs to an American lady, a daughter of Rogers, 
the sculptor. It is very good milk, quite different from that we get 
at a pinch from the vaccaria round the corner, where in a dark, dreadful 
dungeon stable pale cows with long, untrimmed hoofs pass their melan- 
choly lives. Pompilia is in despair because we will drink our milk 
unboiled; when I saw the prisoner cows I understood why. Italy is a 
poor country, and poor people can live comfortably here. Rents, ser- 
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vice, and food are all cheap; it may be a paltry reason for abandoning 
one’s country that one can get more pork for one’s shilling elsewhere, 
but it is a potent reason. Here in Rome prices are all scaled to the 
different pockets. I pay less at the same shops for the same things 
than my rich friends pay, but some things even the rich cannot secure ; 
certain conveniences—rapid transit, steam heat, “rapid delivery,” ex- 
press service—cannot be purchased, and, what is really serious, good 
schooling is not to be had at any price, so few Americans with children 
to educate settle in Rome. But for men and women there is no school 
like Rome. Willy nilly, I learn something every time I go out-of-doors, 
whether it be to the Appian Way, the Via Sacra, the Forum, or to the 
Corso. The yellow Tiber, the fountains, the nightingales of the Villa . 
Medici, the ilex trees of the Borghese, seem to whisper the secrets of the 
city with the mighty past, the mother and law-giver of nations. 


$ 


THE PURPLE VOICES 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 
E met in a shadowy forest, Down! down! I thought to bury 


Beside a limpid lake; The purple of the past 
Our hearts were bitter rivals, In every closing ripple 
And one must bleed and break! I counted for the last. 
We parried in the gloaming, But through and through the flowers, 
We crushed the tender grass, And through and through the wood, 
We matched our strength and cun- [| heard the purple voices 
ning— Staining the solitude. 


All for a little lass! 

The birches, pale, reproachful, 
Were tremulously still, 

As souls aghast at murder 
Who quake against their will. 


He slipt—oh fatal instant! 

I ran him through and through; 
He kissed the lowly mosses 

With lips of purple dew! 


I flung his loveless body The sorrowing moss uplifted 
Into the silent lake; Its chalice from the wood, 

Our hearts were bitter rivals, As children of a martyr 
And one was doomed to break! Begging his sacred blood. 


Adown the flowery hedges, 

And through and through the wood, 
I heard the purple voices 

Staining the solitude. 




















THE BROKEN VASE 


By Marcelle Endicott 
$e 


EILA MATTHEWS had no present worth mentioning and very 
| little past. She took an intelligent, conscientious view of life 
and had a rescuing sense of humor. When she left Mt. Hope, 
- Arkansas, to take the place of Latin teacher in one of the unfashionable 
New York schools everybody had thought her a lucky girl. She bore 
the fatal reputation of being clever and artistic.—that is to say, she 
had the ability to appreciate things that in the natural course of events 
she would never have the opportunity to enjoy. Wherever she went she 
created that sympathetic atmosphere encouraging to people’s vanity, 
which aided her even in crudely sociable Mt. Hope. 

She had always lived with her aunt and cousins, and she sent the 
nasal-voiced old lady, whom she tenderly loved, a monthly remittance 
from her earnings. 

Ever since she could remember, with the exception of a single year, 
she had led the deadening life of Mt. Hope. When she was a flower of 
a girl, eighteen or thereabouts, she spent a year in New York and 
abroad as companion to an old aristocrat, who realized the girl’s inborn 
gentility and loved her. Leila was recalled to the bedside of her aunt, 
and her influential friend died suddenly in Etretat, so the girl settled 
down cheerfully, if not gayly, to the unescapable Mt. Hope. She was 
pretty, of the ephemeral blonde type, and she saw her bloom rubbed 
off year by year. She had no laces and furs to soften the sharpening 
angles, and though she tried to propitiate herself by cultivating a 
sweeter, more unselfish smile, she found it poor stuff compared to a 
young look in the line of the cheek and laughing eyes. Still she went 
to church socials, drove out with the grocer’s son, and allowed people 
to patronize her. 

Her mother had been a Boston woman, her father a rich mine 
owner who lost his fortune at a single venture and inconsiderately died 
before he had a chance to retrieve it. The mother did not survive long, 
and Leila, then a baby of five, was left destitute. A poor relative, her 
father’s aunt, adopted the orphan and devoted herself to the child. 
Deep in the girl’s heart, however, was a pride in her mother’s people 
which made her hold herself with a dignity the country folk did not 
understand. There were also vague reminiscences of a lovely person 


wearing a chain of glittering blue stones whom she called “ Mamma.” 
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When Leila returned from Europe she brought back with her a 
gold cross that she always wore, a tender letter or so, and the memory 
of a few blissful hours when her hand had rested in his. There was 
even a rapture, albeit broken-hearted, that the finely bred New Yorker 
had cared for her in a negligent, summer fashion, and in unguarded 
moments had said impetuous things. Because he had called her his 
“mughetto Fiorentino” and kissed her hand with reverent grace she 
was not deceived. She could hardly help loving him, poor child, not 
only for what he was, but for what he represented. She knew he had 
forgotten what he had said, and she also knew that she would never 
remember anything else. How he had adored beauty, the man! If 
she should see him again, she liked to imagine herself gowned in a 
flowing silver crepe, touched by scarlet,—perhaps at the throat, to 
accentuate her spiritual prettiness, and her blonde hair, thinner now, 
running in sunshiny curves around her ears. Then she laughed at 
herself heartily for a morbid fool, and went on doing her tasks in her 
cheap gowns, trying to gain the habit of smiling in the heart as well 
as on the lips. 

She had been thankful since her stay in New York that she had 
never chanced upon her former lover. She was moderately happy in 
her work, her sense of fulfilled duty, and her facile talent for absorbing 
what was healthy in character and comforting in nature and circum- 
stance. She finished each day with the same thanksgiving for the 
happiness of the past, and the same prayer for the man, alive or dead. 

One day, one dark afternoon, when she was at the Lenox Library 
taking notes for her class, she saw him. He was slightly older looking, 
the chin surer, the bearing more distinguished than formerly, but the 
sensitive lips were unchanged. He had the unmistakable poise of a 
man secure alike of his grandfather and his investments, two unrivalled 
means of confidence. She had not heard of the man since his marriage, 
when she had sent his fiancée a brooch, a crown of pearls, as a wedding- 
gift. Heaven knows what months she had worked on articles for the 
Mt. Hope Courter to pay the jeweller; then the faded neckties she had 
worn and the hats retrimmed three seasons with the same dismal per- 
petual violets! She had written a short note accompanying her present: 

“Will Miss Van Dyck accept a souvenir, a very small souvenir, 
from me? I have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Markham and wish to 
offer some gift to show how pleasantly I recall his courtesies, etc., etc.,” 
—a thoroughly polite note expressed with impersonal formality, as if 
pearl crowns were an every-day occurrence; as if she were not writing 
with her heart’s blood. The man was rather surprised, and sent it to 
Helen Van Dyck, his fiancée. She wore it several times and later on 
gave it to her French maid,—Henriette did her hair so cleverly and 
she had a “ faible” for pearls. 
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Markham strolled into the library as Leila was leaving. She at- 
tempted to walk away unobserved, but his eyes fastened on her ques- 
tioningly, then cleared with recognition. 

Oh! he had recognized her, was coming towards her! His step, 
which she had not heard for twelve years, seemed to tread on her heart. 
She stopped, trying to assume a genial air—if possible, to make him 
forget that her hair was straight, her skin colorless, her face thin. She 
thanked God for the dim light in the hall. 

“This is indeed fortunate,” said his polite voice with well-bred 
interest. “ Won’t you tell me the pleasant things you have been doing 
since we last saw each other?” 

She wished to evince a quiet pleasure at seeing him again, and she 
was resolved not to be plaintive or voluble. “Faithful to your old 
acquaintances, as usual,” she said, glancing towards the books of the 
library. 

“ My old friends, you should say,” he responded with polite mean- 
ing. If there had only been in his tone one shade of real reminiscence, 
the pity over a sweet trifle dead! In her despair she wanted to save 
herself by the role of gentle calm, but her voice faltered. 

“T am spending the winter in New York for a change,—in fact—I 
—I—am teaching school. It’s great fun.” She hurried sensitively on: 
“T enjoy it immensely. May I inquire for Mrs. Markham ?” 

“ Thank you, she is extremely well, and Phil is a fine lad.” 

“What! is there a Phil?” 

“ There is,” he said, laughing boyishly. “ Junior is five years old.” 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed in astonishment. Something cut her to 
the quick as the child’s image rose before her. She raised her hand 
with a coquettish gesture, a little prettiness that had survived the other 
charms, and pulled the ribbon higher on her throat to hide the line 
where the skin had wrinkled a little. 

“T am distressed,” she said with mock seriousness; “it is a rainy 
day, and one has a more than ever old-maidish look in a rainy-day 
gown.” 

She laughed, trying to make it sound the old, frank note. Mark- 
ham, being dulled by the happiness in his own life, scarcely heeded her 
sorry little play. She was an old flirtation, a good girl—well, she had 
faded, as they always do. The pathetic dowdiness, the undisguised 
“ getting old” that was so evident to herself did not pain or annoy him, 
because to him it was of such small moment. In her mind his idea of 
her had been everything. She had sacrificed herself stoically to it. 
She had had the feeling that their acquaintance was like an unbroken 
idyl, covered by dust and cobwebs perchance, but, brush them off, and 
the idyl, like a fragile vase, would be there—beautiful as ever. He had 
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known her young, full of blithe grace. He must remember her s0. 
This ideal was broken now irretrievably. 

Despair burdened Leila, but she chatted pleasantly on. She in- 
quired about the boy, the villa in the Pyrenees, and touched lightly on 
whatever might interest the man. 

_“May I not have your address?” he asked cordially. “We shall 
doubtless not meet again by accident.” 

“TI know where you live,” she answered, with a brightness not 
intensified, as of old, by her cheeks and eyes, “ but my address is so far 
away, and long distances are such discouragers of good intentions,” she 
answered evasively. “ Au revoir’—she nodded gracefully and kept her 
eyes on his face until she had whirled her awkward skirt out of the 
door. Then she took a cross-town car in an alarmed hurry lest he 
might follow her and find out where she lived. 

Markham, however, had scarcely remarked the girl. He strolled 
to the club and dined later at home. His wife, in a pale velvet dinner- 
gown that became her languid grace, greeted him in the salon. Stand- 
ing in the chastened light of Venetian lamps, she was very gratifying 
to any man’s pride. Philip Markham bowed to her gallantly. 

“ How appropriate you are, Helen. You are not a day over twenty, 
my dear. None of us keep spring that way. How do you do it?” 

She leaned playfully towards him. “You do it; you make me 
happy, and I look so—voila tout! What have you done to-day?” 

“Nothing much; lounged about the Knickerbocker, bought some 
horses, and, oh, yes, I dropped into the Library—the Lenox. By the 
way, I ran across a girl I used to know, a teacher; that is, she wasn’t 
a teacher when I knew her; we said ‘ Hello’ to each other.” At this in- 
stant Junior ran into the room. “ Bless the boy! Come to Papa, Phil,” 
cried Markham. “Jove, what a lad! He'll soon be sailing the yacht 
for Papa,—I say, he’s a trim chap—a kiss—there, run back to M. 
Guillaume. The infant can hardly speak an English word decently. 
You know, Helen, I’m in favor of sending him to Oxford.” 

He never remembered afterwards that he had asked Leila to send 
him her address and that she had not done it. That evening the Mark- 
hams’ engaged a table at Sherry’s, where they drove after the opera. 
Plancon was singing in the “ Huguenots.” 

As for the school teacher, she excused her silence at dinner under 
plea of a headache. Indeed, her cheeks were flushed. “If they had 
but been pink when I met him,” she thought bitterly. “If I had worn 
my mackintosh,—that is stylish, at least,—and my best gloves that are 
darned only on the inside, and, oh, if I had only curled my hair!” She 
felt childishly disappointed: he had not once mentioned the pearl 
brooch. It would have been easy for him to have made some allusion to 
it,—at least, he could not have been ashamed of her taste. 

















~The Light is Woven about You my 


She turned wearily on her pillow that night after she had corrected 
her papers, laid them away in neat little piles on her desk, braided her 
hair, and put on the cheap gown, guiltless of lace or other prettiness, 
so becoming to a lovely woman, so solacing to a plain one. She kissed 
her aunt’s picture vehemently, but it did not cheer her up. She lay 
crying silently so as not to wake the children near. “Why could he 
not have left me in peace! Now the memory’s gone, all I had left,” she 
sobbed. “All I had left was to feel he remembered me young and 
fresh and to be desired.” 

Someone knocked at her door. “ Yes,” she answered in her worn, 
gentle voice. 

“To-morrow you will rise a little earlier, Miss Matthews, to take 
the children walking as far as the Park.” 

“Certainly, Madam,” assented Leila. 

The principal lumbered down the hall, and the sound of her re- 
treating footsteps irritated Leila absurdly. She whispered the word 
bitterly to herself, “ to-morrow.” 

The nocturnal clatter was hushed on the streets when she finally 
slipped off into a nervous, troubled sleep. 


THE LIGHT IS WOVEN ABOUT YOU 


BY ERNEST RHYS 


HE light is woven about you, 
Yellow and purple and red, 
All woven into a whiteness, 


Or caught in small petals about you, © 
As white as the whitethorn shed. 


The light is a garment about you, 
As you go glancing by, 

A spirit of pity and brightness: 

By the dewdrops that gleam all about you, 
I dream you are come from the sky. 


The light is woven about you, 
Yellow and purple and red, 

All woven into a whiteness, 

But the fairest rays, and the rarest. 
Weave the halo for your head. 











THE MODERN SABINE 


By E. Ayrton 


$ 


- L 

R. INGRAM was strolling about the rooms at one of the chief 
M public soirées of the London season. He felt consciously at it 
and not a part of it. The air, supersaturated with light and’ 
color, weighed oppressively on his eyelids, and he was dazed by the din 
of small talk that crushed the music of the Hungarian band into mere 
intermittent bursts of noise. “And we call ourselves a civilized 

nation,” he murmured with a nervous quiver of distaste. 

A tall palm stretched out its leaves protectingly, and Ingram took 
shelter behind it. He had never outgrown a certain boyish shyness, 
which was typified and perhaps caused by his unremarkable face and 
irresolute figure; even his fair mustache had an unimpressive droop. 
He was always described by negatives. 

The refuge, however, was less desirable than Ingram had antici- 
pated. As the Spanish proverb has it, “One may find a flea in the 
softest bed.” The palm tickled his nose with a malignant pertinacity. 
He pushed aside the offending leaf irritably, and in doing so he saw 
Miss Sabina Clifton moving across the room. Her face was animated 
and her eyes sparkling with enjoyment. “ Yes,” she was saying to a 
little knot of admirers, “ we are dreadfully late, but I’ve been all day 
at Henley.” She was wearing a glowing dress of some Eastern rainbow- 
colored gauze, but it did not suck out her own brilliance. The whole 
assembly seemed to Ingram suddenly to sink into the right key domi- 
nated by the clear ring of this girl’s voice and the vividness of her 
personality. “How lovely she looks,” he thought, and he strolled 
towards her. a 

Sabina held out her hand as he approached, but did not otherwise 
notice him. She went on chatting gayly, but the other men gradually 
drifted away, impelled by bored relatives or the thought of inexorable 
last trains. “ Dear me, this is the reward of unpunctuality,” the girl 
cried as the room thinned. “I wish I were the astronomer royal and 
made the time; he does waste his opportunities, doesn’t he?” 

“Look, there’s father,” Sabina went on suddenly, pointing to a 
whitehaired, abstracted old gentleman who was deep in conversation 
with a younger man; “he’s quite oblivious to the fact that if we stay 


much longer we’ll be turned out with the electric light. Really, after 
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astronomers, I most envy historians, because they are always centuries 
slow, so a few hours one way or the other doesn’t make the slightest 
difference to them.” 

Ingram’s eyes obediently followed along the girl’s outstretched 
finger, but he did not move. He knew Professor Clifton well, for he 
had studied under him at University College and had always kept up 
the old respectful intimacy. Just now, however, there were only two 
people in the world, himself and Sabina. He was overpowered by a 
feeling of her nearness and sick with bodily pain. It brought back 
examination days; “needle,” he remembered the men used to call it, 
this unpleasant forerunner of a mental or physical test. “If you don’t 
suggest a chair soon, I shall sit on the floor,” laughed Sabina. “ Hen- 
ley may be nice, but it’s rather exhausting, you know.” 

The chair was, brought, then Ingram found another and sat down 
beside her. He was still silent, and had hardly apologized for his 
remissness. At last his companion said with a touch of hauteur, “If 
you ought to be going, please don’t let me detain you.” 

“T’d like to stop here forever.” Directly he had spoken, Ingram 
felt the words to be insufferably feeble. He wondered if any other 
man had opened a proposal in so lame a fashion. 

Sabina had glanced at him quickly; probably she was struck by a 
certain tenseness in his tone. However, she only accepted the remark 
as a foolish compliment. “ Well, I shouldn’t,” she answered lightly; 
“T should get hungry and sleepy and most appallingly cross.” Her 
ready laugh was, however, a trifle forced. 

Ingram was not to be put off. No one is so persistent as a shy man 
who has at last come to the point. Possibly he feels that he may never 
have the nerve to reach it again. 

“You know what I mean,” he said quietly. “Surely, Miss Clifton, 
you know what I mean?” 

Sabina’s expression changed suddenly. “Oh, don’t, don’t,” she 
cried; “don’t begin to make everything horrid and uncomfortable. 
Please, please, don’t!” 

-“T know that you don’t care for me now.” Ingram spoke steadily 
enough, but his face had paled a little. “I only want you to think 
about it—sometime, some day, perhaps?” his voice was appealing. 

But Sabina shook her head. She was young enough to be remorse- 
less. Pity is akin to love, for it is only when a girl loves one man that 
she can pity another. The proposal necessarily gave Sabina a certain - 
gratification and pleasurable excitement, but towards the proposer she 
only felt resentful and a trifle contemptuous. She did not like being 
made to seem unkind, also she resented the hold that the mere fact 
of a man’s unreturned affection gave him over her. And unconsciously 
she despised him, possibiy because she was aware of her own short- 
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comings; had she loved him, it would have only made her humble. 
These things combined caused her to say sharply, “ Don’t you see, Mr. 
Ingram, how unsuited we are? You're so clever, and spend all your 
time at the office or the lawcourts, and hardly ever take any holidays. 
And I don’t like anything but frivolous things, dancing and tennis and 
boating and hockey,—oh, I simply love any sort of game!” 

Ingram looked grave. It was quite true that Sabina had all the 
modern girl’s zest for athletics. Is it that women need to stretch their 
limbs, cramped by centuries of swaddling-bands? Unfortunately, he 
was particularly bad at all these things; still, he could get a Sandow 
exerciser, he reflected humorously. Elementary muscularity seemed 
as necessary now to gain a bride as in the days of the Romans. 

“Oh, here comes father at last,” Sabina remarked in a relieved 
tone. “Now, good-by. For the future we'll just be friends, and you’ll 
quite stop thinking of this absurd idea.” 

“ Eppur il muovo,” Ingram murmured as he watched the girl dis- 
appearing on her father’s arm. 

Although Sabina had not heard the last remark, she was foolish in 
the position that she assumed. She allowed and even encouraged Mr. 
Ingram to continue his frequent calls, but as he never definitely asked 
her permission, she told herself that she was not to blame. By constant 
self-assurance she nearly made herself believe that the relationship on 
both sides was now purely platonic, but in her heart she knew that it 
was the subtle atmosphere of controlled passion which gave it a pleas- 
urable piquancy. g 

It was unfortunate that: at this juncture the Professor innocently 
asked Ingram to stay at the little cottage in Surrey where he and his 
daughter usually spent their holidays. “I’m writing a monograph on 
Roman law,” the old man had said, “and if you-could spare the time 
to run through it with me, your knowledge of modern legal technicali- 
ties would be of great assistance. Indeed, if you could come and stay 
with us for a few days when we quit the turmoil of the metropolis, I 
should much enjoy the pleasure of your society apart from any selfish 
consideration.” The Professor smiled pleasantly, for he was fond of 
his old pupil, although he had been disappointed that the brilliant 
college career had only been followed by a comparatively commonplace 
success as a solicitor. 

“Oh, yes, do come to Dunsfold,” echoed Sabina thoughtlessly. 
When she saw the expression on Mr. Ingram’s face, she wondered un- 
easily whether she had done wrong. “ Well, caveat visitor,” she mur- 
mured at last, and with the misquoted legal tag dismissed the 
responsibility. 

Mr. Ingram had already bought the Sandow exerciser, and now he 
practised with redoubled vigor. His biceps did not, however, swell at 
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the rate that he had anticipated, and when he went to Dunsfold he 
found that Sabina could still beat him easily at every game. Fortu- 
nately, she accepted his “new manhood” humorously and there were 
no other guests to emphasize his physical shortcomings. He hoped 
that she did not notice how absurdly exhausted any muscular effort left 
him. 

One day she did remark upon it, and in a more sympathetic manner 
than he had expected. They were boating on the river, for Sabina had 
forbidden work with the Professor that morning as being “ ungrateful 
towards the weather.” Ingram had obeyed joyfully, although when 
Sabina told him to scull, he felt it was hardly a holiday. “TI could do 
it fifty million times as well, only being a passenger wouldn’t be good 
for your moral nature,” she explained. Afterwards she looked at him 
curiously as he labored with the perverse oars. “Change places,” she 
cried suddenly, “ you do look awfully tired.” 

Ingram moved and took the lines. He was not much more success- 
ful in this capacity, for he promptly steered the boat into the bank. 
Sabina seemed hardly to notice it, however, or to hear his profuse 
apologies. “ Why do you get so worn out?” she asked suddenly. 

There was a pause, and then the girl went on speaking. “ You know 
you work too much. Why do you slave every day and all day at your 
office, when you have plenty of money without? I think it’s silly.” 

“So do I,” Ingram agreed. “I suppose it’s the nature of the 
animal. I’ve got so used to the feel of the shafts that I couldn’t do 
without them. Besides, privately I’m rather proud of my harness. 
Perhaps though some day I sha’n’t go to the office so much,” he finished 
softly. 

“Well, I suppose even now in the evenings you allow your poor 
clients a little relaxation ?” 

It was the first time that Sabina had shown any interest in his 
work or even in his life. Her own vitality was so overflowing that it 
seemed rather to swamp the confidences of others. Although she had 
spoken lightly, Ingram flushed with pleasure. “ Most evenings I have 
my boys’ club,” he said shamefacedly,—“ factory hands, you know. 
We have lectures and that sort of thing, games and dancing too some- 
times, so you see I’m not so hopelessly educational. I must confess, 
though, I leave that department chiefly to the others.” 

“Why haven’t you said anything about it before?” asked Sabina. 
“Go on, tell me more.” 

Ingram was surprised at her interest. He began entering into the 
details and telling her of the boys’ lives and of his difficulties and trials. 
“ What a lot you do,” Sabina said at length. “And I don’t seem to 
be any use for anything.” Then she laughed. “I’m the little idle boy, 
you know, and I want you to promise me not to work quite so hard.” 
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Ingram leaned forward. He did not know how to take her words, 
but at their lowest value they showed great friendliness. Should he 
risk it? His breath was coming fast. Suddenly he was jerked into 
the bottom of the boat. He felt that he sprawled there grotesquely. 

“Oh, you’re perfectly hopeless,” Sabina cried. She.was standing 
up, trying to push off the boat, which through Ingram’s negligent steer- 
ing had again run aground. Her lithe young figure silhouetted itself 
sharply against the sky, and the rising curves of her firm arms were 
visible through her muslin sleeves. “It isn’t that I mind so much as 
long as there’s no one here to see you,” she gasped, as they began to 
grate along, “but it’s so absolutely silly not to be able to do a single 
thing.” The irritation in her tone was obvious. 

At this moment they saw a man coming down the towpath. By the 
long, loose stride they recognized Professor Clifton. He had an en- 
velope in his hand, which he waved cheerfully as he got nearer. “ Oh, 
father’s got a telegram,” said Sabina, and rowed in to shore. 

It was for Ingram, and as he read it he gave a gasp of annoyance. 
The want of muscularity in his speech had always been one of Sabina’s 
grievances, although it was felt rather than realized. Probably had 
he sworn a little it would have relieved her. Instead he only said, “ My 
partner’s had a bicycling accident, so I must go up to town at once.” 

“ How sad, just when you were learning to steer so beautifully,” 
laughed Sabina. Ingram looked up quickly. He did not understand. 
She did not seem to care at all. He wondered how he could have 
thought of formally proposing. Perhaps his fall had come before his 
pride, shielding it from a further rebuff. 

“You'll have to be quick to catch the twelve-thirty express,” re- 
marked Sabina. 
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II. 

Durine the next few weeks Ingram had no time to think of Sabina 
Clifton, although he never stopped missing her. The illness of his 
partner threw the whole of the work on his shoulders, and it all seemed 
to be of an unusually arduous and wearisome character. Sometimes 
when Ingram woke in the morning it seemed to him impossible to face 
the prospect of another hot, never-ending day. When once the effort 
was made, however, and he had reached the office, he found it not so bad 
as in anticipation,—indeed, stopping work then loomed as the difficulty. 
Late at night he would still be-there, poring over legal documents and 
too tired to rest. 

The boys’ club too needed extra attention, for the lads were unruly 
and the new secretary seemed a fool. This was Ingram’s opinion, and 
he practically expressed it in a sudden access of anger at the discovery 
of some blunder. The plain speaking did not make things go more 
smoothly, as Ingram afterwards realized. ' These attacks of hopeless 
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and uncontrollable irritation were new to him. He used not to take 
life so hardly, he remembered, or be so oblivious to the humor of 
stupidity. What did it all mean? 

One day the explanation came. There had been a stormy meeting 
at the club the night before, and Ingram took advantage of a spare 
hour between two appointments to go down and try to bring about a 
better understanding. He was walking along quickly, with the heat 
beating down from above and upward again from the blank, scorching 
pavement, when suddenly he stopped. His hands clutched vaguely in 
space and then he fell down. For the time the world had ceased to 
belong to him; he had passed into being merely an object in other 
people’s consciousness. 

As he lay there, although of no importance to himself, Ingram 
became an exciting entity to the policeman and the quickly gathering 
crowd. He was sufficiently real to the perspiring ambulance men and 
the interested hospital nurses. He entered into several doctors’ lives, 
who examined him and pronounced it to be a case of paralytic seizure. 
Finally after some days he began to take possession of himself once 
more,—only to a certain extent, however, for his legs would always be 
dead. “ But you'll soon get used to crutches, and there’s no reason why, 
with care, you shouldn’t live to a good old age,” they told him cheerily. 

Perhaps it was as well that Ingram struggled so slowly back into 
life, for the blow was dulled to him. He hardly seemed to grasp what 
they said, and lived merely through his senses. The first time he really 
asserted himself was when the doctors told him that they’s done all they 
could and were going to send him to live at some healthy place in the 
country. “I shall go back to my old flat in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” he 
announced. 

This he persisted in, notwithstanding medical disapproval. The 
doctors were still more horrified when they found that Ingram proposed 
living alone and merely having a woman by the day to wait on him. 
In any case the plan was foolish, for Ingram’s rooms were on the third 
floor and the long descent made going out a serious difficulty. In spite 
of an acquired dexterity with the crutches, Ingram found it such an 
effort that he almost gave up outdoor exercises and let his servant, 
Mrs. Jones, execute his few commissions. 

Perhaps Ingram would not so readily have resigned himself to this 
numb condition of hopeless apathy had Sabina shown any interest in 
his well-being. But during these long months he had had no word from 
her. “She might have said she was sorry, even if it were a lie,” he 
thought cynically. At last he learned that her father, the kindly, vague 
old Professor, had died suddenly soon after his own attack. Sabina had 
gone abroad almost immediately afterwards with some relations, and 
so might easily not have heard of his condition. He was obliged to 
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mention it incidentally as an explanation of the delay in the letter of 
condolence that common politeness made him write. 

“ How she’d dislike me if she saw me now,” he murmured as he 
closed the envelope. 

He was surprised when by return of post he got a letter from Sabina 
asking if she might come and see him. She did not refer to his health, 
and her whole tone, though light, was kindly. “I shall be returning 
to London next month,” she wrote, “ and it would be nice to see an old 
friend again.” 

The rush of joy that Ingram felt warned him of the folly in such 
a meeting. “She’s only offering to do it out of pity; besides, it’s no 
good opening it all afresh when I’m literally out of the running.” The 
reply he sent was churlish in its curt refusal of her courtesy. 

The same supersensitive dread of inflicting himself on others 
through their charity caused ‘him to discountenance all society. He 
had never been a man of many friends, and the few he possessed began 
to drop off when they found their visits were so grudgingly received. 
In any case the river of life would have carried them swiftly past the 
spot where he lay waterlogged. He could almost test, what everyone 
believes for others but discredits for himself, the incredibly short time 
that the water is ruffled when the craft has sunk to the silent, unknown 
bottom. Sometimes Ingram felt that he had been guilty of an impro- 
priety in thus outliving his own funeral. 

When the time came for Sabina’s return to London Ingram found 
the days grew even more dreary and solitary. “It’s absurd that her 
being in the same town should make the least difference,” he told him- 
self angrily. Perhaps, in spite of his letter, he had hoped that she 
would make further advances. For the first time he began to realize 
his loneliness. One evening, after having sharply dismissed Mrs. Jones, 
for her bustling presence irritated him, he found himself wishing that 
she might return. The blank futility of his life swept over him. He 
had begun work again; he was rubbing up the neglected classics, read- 
ing economics, learning to typewrite. But of what use was this cen- 
tripetal labor? What good did he do to anyone? Perhaps he was even 
doing harm. He might be keeping some other man out of these very 
chambers, some young fellow pulsing with hope and life and love, who 
would fill the rooms with snatches of song and bursts of light-hearted 
laughter. 

Suddenly, as he sat there, his eyes fell on the bottle of sleeping 
mixture that Mrs. Jones had put ready by his side. Sleep—yes, but 
sleep was for such a little while. Why should the time be so short? 
If you might sleep for twelve hours, why not for twelve days, for twelve 
years, for all eternity? With a curious remoteness Ingram began to 
think of Mrs. Jones, the only person to whom his death would be even 
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an inconvenience. Mrs. Jones would lose a good place; but then she 
was down for a legacy in his will. Even to Mrs. Jones it would be a 
charity. 

At this moment there was a knock at the outer door. A handle had 
been arranged in the sitting-room beside Ingram’s chair, by means of 
which he could let in visitors without laboriously hobbling down the 
passage. He pulled the knob in guilty haste, startled at being dis- 
covered with such thoughts. “I suppose Mrs. Jones: has forgotten her 
key again,” he muttered. 

No sound of steps, however, followed the opening of the door. In- 
gram wondered if his imagination had played him a trick. “ Of course, 
it’s much too late for Mrs. Jones,” he remembered. He guessed that 
someone must have knocked at the wrong door and then hurried away 
at discovering the mistake. “ Most likely one of those girls in the flat 
above. I suppose, now, I must go and shut the door.” He was pre- 
paring to get out of his chair when he smiled a little. “ After all, the 
trouble would be rather unnecessary,” he reflected. He slowly stretched 
out his hand towards the bottle of sleeping mixture. 

Suddenly he stopped. He was conscious of a strange presence in 
the room. For a second, overpowered by a sudden fear, he dared not 
look round. “ Yet it can’t be more than death,” he thought grimly. 
He turned his head and saw a tall, black figure in the doorway. As he 
‘looked the cloak was thrown back. Sabina was standing there,— 
Sabina, vivid and glowing, her eyes shining, her cheek flushed, her 
whole being radiant in the well-remembered rainbow gown. 

“My God!” Ingram whispered. Then he realized the impossibility 
of the truth. He had not suffered from delusions before, but he sup- 
posed that this must be a new phase in his illness. 

“Your porter is a very nice man. He didn’t make any fuss; I 
believe, though, he mistook me for someone else; it was pretty dark,” 
remarked the ghostly Sabina. 

Ingram did not answer; indeed, he could not. The face of the 
visitant grew troubled. Then she laughed. It was the laugh of the 
old, real Sabina, and yet not quite the same. Indeed, some subtle 
softening seemed to have touched the whole figure, toning its brilliant 
definiteness. You would have almost said that the lips were trembling. 

“T’m quite real,” the apparition announced, coming forward with 
a convincingly feminine rustle of skirts and a trip of quick footfalls. 
A warm flesh-and-blood hand was laid on Ingram’s arm. “Quite, quite 
real,” the girl said. 

“Sabina! Sabina!” Ingram had grasped her hand and was cover- 
ing it with kisses. “Sabina! Sabina!” He could only repeat her 
name. 

But Sabina drew herself away, and the action brought Ingram back 
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to realities. “How could you come here like this, at this hour; it 
must be midnight,” he cried wildly. “What would your people say? 
What would anyone say ?” 

Sabina turned scarlet. “I thought it wouldn’t matter, because you 
would marry me,” she said. 

(i9 What é 

Suddenly Sabina hid her face. “Oh, I haven’t made a mistake, 
an awful mistake! You do love me still. Say it; say it!” 

Ingram tried to rise to his feet, forgetting for an instant his help- 
lessness. The crutches fell down with a clatter. “Of course I do, 
Sabina,” he said passionately. “I’ve always loved you, and now,—now 
it’s all I have in life.” But as Sabina dropped her hands and showed 
him her face, radiant once more and blushing with joy, he cursed him- 
self for his folly. Were those the sort of.words to bring her back to 
common-sense? Only he had felt that he could not bear to see her 
shamed. 

There was a pause, then Ingram spoke again. “ Sabina,” he said, 
“it is because I love you that I am going to send you away. I cannot 
marry you now that I am crippled.” 

“It’s just why you can,” replied Sabina. “ You really need me 
now. Besides, I think I prefer your not being able to do things to your 
doing them so badly.” 

The words were said laughingly to lighten the situation, and neither 
she nor Ingram realized their truth. He disregarded the remark 
altogether. “It’s very noble of you, dear, to be so pitiful,” he mur- 
mured, “ but I cannot let you sacrifice yourself.” 

“T love you,” said Sabina. 

Ingram picked up his crutches and, leaning on them, dragged him- 
self to his feet. It was heroic, although he did not know it. He took 
a few ungainly steps, his humped form more resembling some grotesque 
quadruped than a man. “ Look at me well,” he said bitterly. “ Do you 
enjoy the spectacle?” 

“T love you,” said Sabina. 

“It would not only be when we were alone,” he went on pitilessly. 
“In the'streets the people look at me and turn away, the children look 
at me and laugh,—even the dogs seem to look at me curiously. Is that 
the sort of husband you would be proud to walk with?” 

“T love you,” said Sabina. 

Ingram sank down into the chair again; it was very hard. 

“Oh Sabina,” he almost groaned, “you don’t understand. You 
don’t understand, dear, that you’d be giving up everything. Your life 
would be empty. You’d miss the greatest joys in a woman’s life.” 

“T’d have you,” whispered Sabina. 

Ingram shook his head. “I cannot let you do it.” 
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“T don’t think you can help it,” Sabina said sweetly. She glanced 
at the clock. 

The action recalled Ingram to the immediate necessity. “Go home! 
go home at once!” he cried ; “ they may not have missed you yet.” 

She sat down. “They won’t miss me at all,” she said, “because 
they think I’m staying with the friends where I dined. That’s why I 
waited until to-night, six whole days, for this is the tenth and we came 
back on the fourth. By the second post to-morrow my cousin will get 
a letter from me telling her where I really am, but by then we'll be 
safely married.” 

Ingram felt as though the room were turning around him. “ But, 
my dear child,” he urged feebly, “it takes time even to get a special 
license.” 

“T have one,” said Sabina. 


“ INGRAM—CLIFTON.—On the 11th instant, at St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, by the Rev. R. E. Strong, John Ingram, 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to Sabina, only daughter of the late 
Professor Clifton, of University College,” 
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TO EGYPT. 


BY ALICE WILSON 


HAT though we break with heedless light of day 
\) V/ On thy sepulchral rest so still, so vast, 
And from the ruined treasury of thy past 
As thieves we bear thy buried hoard away, 
Mourn not, oh Egypt! Still thy vault is deep 
With virgin wealth beyond our ruthless reach: 
Thy wisdom, locked before our questioning speech, 
Thy beauty, wrapped in its imperial sleep. 


These keep as thine imperishable store, 

Oh Hathor Egypt, till the world is done! 

Nor grudge those things whose broken loveliness 
Recalls us from the living throng and press, 

To seek, upon thy venerable shore, 

Their priceless rescue from oblivion. 











THE ODYSSEY OF PISCATOR 
By Henry Wysham Lanier 
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HEN a man has travelled a thousand miles to enjoy simul- 
W taneously the quest for a mighty salmon and for a girl’s 
favor, it is not pleasant to capture the former unfairly 
and to have the girl run away. Piscator had spent two days by the 
river of which he had dreamed for years—off days for the fish; he 
had “ jigged” one twenty-three-pound salmon—a dark secret of which 
he was heartily ashamed; and the Peri had suddenly fled from the 
scene—an open catastrophe, which was only prevented from being pub- 
licly humiliating to him by the rumor that her departure was due 
to the designs of silly Mrs. Simpkins upon the gallant General, her 
father. 

There were, however, certain mitigating circumstances in the 
gloomy charge which Piscator was now summing up against Fate. To 
begin with, the Peri had seemed distinctly annoyed at certain imaginary 
relations between himself and Mrs. Simpkins,—entirely false conclu- 
sions which she had drawn from that unfortunate lady’s manifest 
craving for adoration. Removed from the agitating influence of the 
Peri’s presence and able to weigh the matter coolly, Piscator could not 
repress a hopeful pleasure at this phenomenon. 

“She really must have cared—a little,” he assured himself. 

Far more to the point was the manner of her going. For, as the 
train had actually moved away, she had apparently relented; smiling 
upon him from the car window, she had whispered,— 

“ We're going bass fishing.” Not a word more; not a hint of place 
or direction. 

He could hardly help laughing at this now, though the joke was 
on himself. It was like a woman, and particularly like the Peri, to 
do it in that manner, to give him just this vaguest clue, to save her 
own dignity by advancing very much less than half way and making 
his part only a little less than impossible. He could imagine how her 
eyes would sparkle with gay and childlike delight at thought of this 
game of hide-and-seek; and since there was no one of her changing 
moods which was more fascinating than this fresh, light-hearted mirth, 
Piscator’s angling enthusiasm promptly underwent a “sea change.” 


“ A black bass in the air is worth a dozen salmon on the river bot- 
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tom,” he asserted stoutly to one of the Enthusiasts who, in a purely 
missionary spirit, had felt called to labor with this faint-hearted and 
backsliding brother upon hearing his recantation and change of plan. 
But the good old gentleman was so deeply shocked at this almost 
blasphemous utterance that Piscator had to qualify it hastily and 
retire. 

He read Henshall from beginning to end again and then dived into 
a wilderness of guide-books, emerging, as might have been expected, 
with no clearer plan of campaign than when he began. Finally, he 
decided to start out anyhow; he would track them if he had to ask 
everyone he met. 

So he tossed his duffle together and met the one south-bound train 
next day. All the men at Gardiner’s insisted on seeing him off, though 
he hardly knew them apart; and he did not understand this sudden 
friendliness until the facetious Doctor began to load him down with 
messages—for the General. 

“ All right; I'll tell him if I happen to run across him,” said Pis- 
cator, trying to face the thing out. 

“Yes, if you happen to,” echoed the Doctor. “Those coincidences 
do come about sometimes.” 

Piscator fled aboard from the open grins that broke out all around 
him. 
“ And say, old man,” called the Doctor, “tell the General that Mrs. 
Simpkins—says he—has a—very—impulsive—temperament.” 

The car rolled away with the shouts of laughter still ringing in Pis- 
cator’s ears, while the Doctor returned to Gardiner’s to argue with a 
fellow-conspirator in Mrs. Simpkins’s presence Piscator’s qualifications 
as a “ stepson-in-law.” 

IL. 

Axout noon of the following day Piscator descended from the train 
at the Junction, stretched himself, and sought the customs officer. In 
, the middle of the night he had remembered hearing the General one 

evening rhapsodize upon the delights of a bass lake controlled by a 
fishing-club—the Nebo Club, yes, that was it—to which an old homeo- 
pathic doctor of his acquaintance in Bangor belonged. The General 
was almost as zealous a disciple of Hahnemann as of Izaak Walton, 
and a fat black-leather medicine-case, stuffed with a bewildering array 
of tiny bottles, occupied a prominent place in his fishing kit. He was 
as apt to spend the evening with this stretched out before him, study- 
ing his book of symptoms and applying the proper triturate or tincture, 
as to overhaul his reels or flies or leaders. 

Piscator had been exceedingly bored and restless that evening over 
having to follow the old warrior’s account of this famous trip by him- 
self and his friend behind their twin hobbies, while the Peri sat out in 
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the starlight with Grafton, the red-faced Englishman; but the recol- 
lection was illuminating and left him flushed with excitement. Of 
course, that was where they had gone: what a fool he had been not to 
think of it before; his satisfied brain had presently given in to the de- 
mands of his tired body, and he had fallen asleep to the rhythmic 
refrain of the car-wheels, “ Ne-bo, Ne-bo, Ne-bo.” 

So now he was about to strike down into Maine, and was already 
picturing with glee the Peri’s surprise when he should appear so 
promptly. The General would probably be difficult, for this would be 
past a coincidence; but, well, if things went right with her, he could 
face the old martinet or anybody else. “I'll agree to turn homeo- 
pathist if he gives his consent,” he thought, and laughed aloud in sheer 
lightness of heart. 

Presently appeared the customs official, a little, stout man oppressed 
with his uniform and responsibilities, who took him inside with the 
manner of Justice herself descending upon an escaping malefactor. 
Piscator answered his searching catechism satisfactorily, and all went 
smoothly until he struck the big bundle containing the English rods 
which Piscator had in his enthusiasm imported for this special occa- 
sion, two of them never used, and all looking most suspiciously new. 

“These are all your own?” The inspector’s face was stern. He 
dipped his pen in the ink, prepared to note down the exact answer on a 
formidable official card. 

“Yes, I took them up three days ago.” 

“Do you generally use two new ones each day ?” 

Piscator flushed and was about to make a sharp retort; but it had 
just occurred to him that the man could doubtless tell him if the Peri 
actually had branched off here the day before. It would be absurd 
to get him angry and miss this chance by losing his temper. So he 
answered mildly,— 

“TI was expecting to stay two weeks, but cut my trip short.” 

The inspector had noticed his hesitation. He pulled out the three 
immaculate cases. 

“These are English made—just out of the shop,” said he triumph- 


antly. 
By an effort Piscator refrained from this golden chance to let red 


tape strangle itself. 

“T imported them to New York a few weeks ago,” he replied. “ By 
chance I have the bill and customs receipt.” 

He expected the man to show apologetic humiliation for his mis- 
take. Instead his attitude was merely one of increased vigilance. He 
carefully scrutinized the papers, made a note of them, and returned 
to his examination with an air that said as plainly as words, “ You are 
a clever villain, but you cannot escape me next time.” 
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Nothing else rewarded his zeal till he reached the last piece of 
baggage, a big portmanteau. Rummaging around among a lot of 
clothes, his hand struck a pile of tins. He pounced upon these and in 
the twinkling of an eye had spread out half a dozen cans of potted 
woodcock and other such titillating delicacies, which Piscator, remem- 
bering the Peri’s whimsies of appetite, had thoughtfully purchased 
before starting. 

Words were unnecessary: the inspector’s condemnatory look asked 
for an explanation merely as a judge before sentencing goes through 
the formality of allowing the prisoner to speak in his behalf. 

“T paid duty on those when I crossed before,” said Piscator. 

“ Perhaps you have a receipt for that too,” observed the officer sar- 
castically. 

“ No, I haven’t.” 

The inspector consulted a huge printed schedule. “Two dollars,” 
he announced. 

“ Why, that’s almost as much as they cost,” began Piscator indig- 
nantly. Then his better judgment came to his aid. Not too willingly, 
but like a determined man submitting only to overwhelming odds, he 
paid the duty. Wisdom was speedily justified of her child; the little 
bureaucrat was so delighted at his triumph that he became polite, con- 
descending, consolatory. In a misguided moment Piscator offered him 
a cigar. 

“T don’t smoke,” said the man, in such a tone that Piscator gave 
up the whole attempt in disgust and walked away, fearing that in a 
moment he would be examined for smuggled tobacco. 

He decided to follow his instinct and bought a ticket for Bangor. 
Then he set in to kill the time by smoking, watched them making up 
the train which loafed across to the other main line semi-occasionally, 
and saw that all his baggage was safely on board. 

It was now two o’clock, and he had had nothing to eat since an 
early breakfast. The idea of a lunch to fill up the remaining hours 
before his train started began to assume more and more insistent defi- 
niteness. The ticket agent assured him, however, that there was no 
chance of getting a meal at the Junction. “He and I”—nodding up 
the platform—“ have the only house anywhere within five miles, and 
we had dinner hours ago.” 

“ Well, I suppose that means crackers and whiskey sauce for me,” 
said Piscator. “Can I get a glass and some water ?” 

“T’m sorry,” replied the other, “but nobody hardly ever comes to 
this forsaken place. I haven’t even got a -water-cooler. He can give it 
to you, though.” 

“Not much! I’d rather go without!” exclaimed Piscator. He got 
out his shredded-wheat biscuits and began to munch away cheerfully. 
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By the time he had taken three bites a suspicion began to grow upon 
him that something was lacking. The dry, fibrous shreds stuck in his 
throat and fairly refused to go down. “Straight” whiskey was a dose 
to him, and he had never been able to forget a description by a doctor 
friend of the effect of this upon the “coats” of the inner.man; so at 
last he reluctantly went back along the platform to the customs officer’s 
little box of a house. That worthy met him with a scowl, which deep- 
ened at the request for a glass of water. 

Piscator had not intended to explain, fearing he might prejudice 
his case still further with a curmudgeon who didn’t smoke; but at this 
surliness he pulled the flask from his pocket. “The fact is,” said he 
apologetically, “that I’m half starved and I’m trying to make out a 
lunch. Shredded wheat’s pretty dry.” 

His eyes opened in wonder. Something seemed to have happened to 
the officer. He walked briskly to the corner, opened a cupboard, and 
came back smiling, setting down on the table a pitcher of water—and 
two glasses. Then he went to the door, stuck his head out for a moment, 
and closed it carefully. 

“That fellow’d be up here i in a minute,” said he somewhat shame- 
facedly. 

“Call him in,” said Piscator hospitably. ‘“ There’s lots here.” 

“No,” rejoined the officer, eying the corpulent flask judicially. 
“It might get him into trouble: ees and train orders and that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“All right; help yourself.” 

“ Allow me.” The man was transformed, Piscator thought, as his 
own moderate wants were first attended to. However, there seemed 
a certain method in this politeness. The officer tasted his own tum- 
blerful, smacked his lips, and tossed it off. It did not take much urging 
on Piscator’s part to induce him to repeat the operation. In fifteen 
minutes the flask was empty, and I grieve to state that the Official 
Representative of a Mighty Government was—quite the opposite. The | 
only external result was an increase of dignity; within, matters were 
not so simple. 

‘By the way,” said Piscator carelessly, “I believe some travellers 
passed through here ahead of me yesterday—an elderly gentleman and 
his daughter ?” 

“ Elderly—daughter ?” queried the officer rather thickly. 

Piscator flushed and looked searchingly upon him, but there was 
no trace of anything save a striving to comprehend under difficulties. 
“No,” he said, “ quite a young lady, with her father.” 

* You shaid elderly affirst,” insisted the man. 

“The father was elderly. Did you notice them?” 

“ Le’ me shee.” ‘The officer put a finger to the side of his nose and 
looked contemplative. 
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“Yesherday,” said he vaguely. “ Yesherday was Friday.” 

“Come, now,” replied Piscator, “you must remember. A girl with 
yellow hair in a gray dress and a stout gentleman with rather a red 
face.” 

“You can give all the detailsh?” The officer drew up a pile of 
elaborate printed forms—immigration blanks, Piscator saw they were. 
“Now,” said he pompously. “Sex, lady. Color—you shay yellow?” 
He looked knowing, yet inwardly puzzled. “ Tha’s not right.” 

Piscator’s reply was interrupted by the whistle of a train on the 
main track. He looked despairingly at the fuddled creature, and then, 
with a new idea, dashed out the door and down the platform to the 
ticket office as the Montreal express came thundering in. 

“ Say,” he called breathlessly to the man behind the cage, “do you 
remember selling tickets yesterday to a gentleman and his daughter 
who came in on the same train I was on to-day?” 

“Sure, I remember the daughter all right,” answered the agent, 
with a wink. 

“Where did they go?” 

Montreal.” 

“Great Scott! Give me a ticket there, _ 

“ Hey, there, here’s your change,” shouted the agent. “If he ain’t 
gone without it,” he continued aloud. “ An’ he’d got a ticket to Bangor 
—and, by cripes, all his trunks’s on the Bangor train.” He whistled 
long and loud. Then, remembering, “ Well, I don’t know as I blame 
him so much,” he soliloquized. 


!” 


III. 

Ir was eleven at night when Piscator reached Montreal. He went 
straight to the Windsor - interviewed the clerk. 

“Left this morning,” said that autocrat curtly, after referring to 
his book. 

Piséator groaned. ‘“ Where were they going?” 

“Don’t know, sir. No address left.” He turned away. “ Yes, 
Madam, what is it?” 

“See here,” insisted Piscator, “I’ve got to find out where they 
went.” 

. “Sorry, sir,” said the clerk, like one humoring an importunate 
child, “but—oh, beg pardon. Well, yes, sir. I’ll see, sir. Possibly 
the porter who checked the trunks might recollect, sir.” 

In five minutes Piscator knew that the Peri and her father had 
started for Boston on the ten-o’clock train that morning and that he 
could just catch the midnight express in the same direction. He 
stuffed some sandwiches into his pockets, jumped into a cab, and 
stepped on board as the train pulled out. The berths were all taken 
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so he sat up in a grimy day car, dozing off at intervals, but unable to 
get into a comfortable position the whole dreary night. Never in his 
life was he more relieved to see the day than when he was finally aroused 
by a pink streak over the Massachusetts hills beyond the Hudson; and 
he reached Boston at eleven o’clock, weary, haggard, and forlorn. 

Then began a disheartening round of the hotels. He had wasted 
two hours and had almost given up, when he found the names he sought 
in a register. 

“ Just left. No address,” said the clerk. “I heard the gentleman 
say he was going to Maine fishing, but he decided to check his trunks 
at the station.” 

‘What train were they to take?” 

“ Let me see; the one-ten I think they had to catch. Yes, that was 
it, the one-ten, Western Division.” . 

Piscator looked at his watch: it was eleven minutes past one. Re- 
straining a desire to break something, he set his teeth and consulted a 
time-table, indecision visible in his whole attitude. 

Finally, “T’ll have lunch,” he announced. “ And then I want to 
sleep a few hours. Give me a quiet room and wake me so I can catch 
the eight-o’clock from the North Union. Meanwhile, please have them 
reserve a lower berth on that train to Bangor for me.” 

At seven he struggled out from a deep sleep in response to a thun- 
derous performance on his door, snatched a bite to eat, and caught the, — 
evening express, northward once more. ; 

Refreshed and encouraged by a night’s sleep, he descended at Bangor 
in the small hours of the morning, claimed his trunks, and after a 
leisurely breakfast looked up the General’s doctor friend. 

He had a suspicion during the interview that the Doctor was trying 
hard not to be openly amused; but this was lost sight of in the larger 
trouble of learning that he had not seen or heard of the General for a 
year, and could give no clue to his whereabouts. 

This was rather a facer for Piscator, since it left him practically 
the whole State of Maine as a hunting-ground; but he kept his nerve 
outwardly, thanked the Doctor, apologized once more for bothering 
him, and went to a hotel to smoke out a plan of action. 

After working over this problem till his head ached, he was forced 
to admit that he was temporarily beaten; but he had no thought of 
giving up. He telegraphed to his partner in New York arranging to 
add on to this vacation the three or four weeks which he had reserved for 
a snowshoe trip in the fall after New Brunswick moose; then he tossed 
a quarter to decide whether he should first work north or south from 
Bangor. 

The coin fell head up, and he set out on a systematic canvass of 
every accessible bass lake on the Washington County Railroad. It took 
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him four days to cover the ground from Tunk Pond to Meddybemps 
and Pocomoonshine; but, though there was always the possibility of 
the General’s having struck inland on a camping trip, he felt fairly 
well satisfied when he reached the latter lake that they had not come 
into this region. He became marvellously expert at making acquaint- 
ances. Then, leading the talk to fishing, he would presently instance 
the General’s name in some connection. By such devices and visiting 
every camp, boarding-house, and hotel, he carried on the disheartening 
search. It was trying work: even the bass he caught between-times 
did not possess a natural zest for him. Probably for this reason his 
luck was phenomenal, and he left new records behind him for size and 
number in more than one place. 

From Princeton he went up the St. Croix to Vanceboro and made 
his way down from Tomah and Baskahegan to Lake Peqnauneme- 
napsakasassanagnog; from there he drove to Moluncus, swung around 
through Mattawamkeag and Passadumkeag, and finally found himself 
back in Bangor. This whole circuit took ten days, and while he learned 
much about the black bass and how to capture him, he had to admit 
that he was just as wise as when he started concerning the object of 
his search. 

After this futile round Piscator set forth blindly, and the record 
of his wanderings is a difficult one to chronicle. Names seemed to have 
little meaning for him after the first shock of Peqnaunemenapsakasas- 
sanagnog, but he retained a few in his memory without knowing where 
they were; he went wherever the day’s fancy dictated, thinking this 
as good a plan as any. From Nollsemic and Pemadumcook he jour- 
neyed to Umquoleus; then across country to Matagamon, Telos, and 
Caucomyomoc; here he struck a railroad again and turned south past 
Chesuncook and Nahmakanta to Moosehead and civilization. Another 
stretch past Carritunk, past Bingham, and past Norridgewock brought 
him to Belgrade. He remembered Belgrade. First of all, the bass 
fishing that year was not of a sort to be forgotten; and then there was 
a Girl there. 

IV. 

PROBABLY there were girls at some of the other places—a man can- 
not escape from them nowadays even in the wilderness, not even if he 
wished (which Heaven forbid!). But Piscator’s mind was already so 
full of femininity that these maidens, charming though they doubtless 
were, made no definite impression upon him save that of disappoint- 
ment. He was looking for another, when it came to that. But Miss. 
Davies appealed to a different side. She was not an abnormality, like 
the woman he had run across in the wilds of the Allagash region, 
camping out with a pair of guides as attendants, whose only evidences 
of sex were a short skirt and a tendency to boast of having done things 
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@ woman is, very properly, supposed not to do; indeed, she was not 
like any woman he had known. He set it down partly to the fact that 
she was English, or Canadian, or something of that sort. Whatever 
the cause, however, the fact was plain that she was a true sportsman— 
and that is an incarnation seldom assumed by protean woman. 

His attention was first attracted as he was casting at sunrise the 
morning he arrived by noticing her starting out alone in a canoe. He 
had ideas himself concerning guides, and never took one when he could 
help it, so this evidence of independence appealed to him. She made 
no parade about it; she simply allowed the members of her party—a 
sister and a brother-in-law, he fancied—to go their own way, while she 
went hers—apparently from very love of the sport and of doing every- 
thing for herself. He had a theory that a woman, like a Frenchman, 
never really enjoyed doing anything alone; and, possessing a solitary 
tendency in his own temperament, his curiosity and sympathy alike 
were piqued at this apparent contradiction. That evening, when he 
returned to the hotel, he found she had caught twice as many fish as 
himself—and he thought about her @ good deal. 

He went out early again next morning, deciding to have another 
try before his train left. When he reached the little wharf he found 
Miss Davies there, pulling at her canoe in order to empty out the water. 
Coming from south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, Piscator could not 
stand by and see this. She allowed him to do the work for her quite 
naturally, with no protest or self-consciousness, and presently paddled 
off with a matter-of-fact “thank you” that closed the incident. 

Piscator rowed away in the opposite direction and soon forgot her 
in the absorption of fishing. There was rather a brisk northwest breeze, 
which kicked up a choppy head sea and made it difficult to handle the - 
boat and cast. After fighting against this for some time and raising 
nothing in a dozen likely coves where he had struck fish right along 
the day before, he rowed across the lake and drifted down the opposite 
shore. It was much easier here, but the bass seemed to be off their 
feed, and for two hours his hard work failed of any result. He dis- 
carded his flies and cast a spoon; then he caught a frog and skittered 
him among the weeds; a couple of live minnows were used up next; 
and, everything proving of no avail, he was contemplating the humil- 
iating alternative of still-fishing in the deep water, when he rounded a 
long, wooded point and came upon Miss Davies. 

“ Well, any luck?” she asked in a business-like way. 

“Not a rise.” 

“‘ Where have you been ?” 

“JT started up the other shore,” explained Piscator carefully, “ but 
the wind was so strong there that I crossed and came down. Have 
you struck anything ?” 
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“No, I haven’t,—the first time since I’ve been here,” said the girl. 
“ But we're not in the right place for to-day. Beyond the island there 
there’s a stretch of shallow water with sandbanks, and I think you’d 
have more chance.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Piscator, looking down the lake and 
picking up his oars. 

“TI was thinking of trying it myself,” continued the girl. “If 
you want to come, I’ll show you.” 

He would have been embarrassed at this with anybody else, but 
there was nothing personal whatever in her attitude. She was interested 
in the problem of finding bass; she accepted as obvious the fact that she 
knew more about the place than he did; and she was perfectly willing 
to initiate him—that was all there was to it. He rowed along beside 
her thinking this over and admiring the ease with which she handled 
the paddle. He was surprised to find himself more interested in her 
evident determination not to be outwitted by the fish than he was in 
the sport itself. This seemed so ludicrously unnatural that he involun- 
tarily braced up and pulled harder at the oars. She kept pace without 
difficulty, and in a few minutes they were past the island and drifting 
along beside a stretch of rushes beyond. 

Miss Davies began to cast a small spoon towards shore, handling 
her four-ounce lancewood rod with entire ease and command. Pisca- 
tor’s boat was on the outside, slightly behind the canoe, making it 
awkward for him to cast. She noticed this in a moment. 

“Why don’t you fish?” she demanded. 

“T will, presently. Let’s see if you can raise one first.” 

“ No—that isn’t right at all.” 

He thought she glanced at the other end of the canoe, and this 
emboldened him. 

“Better combine forces and let me row you along here,” said he. 
“We can manage it better that way.” 

He never knew what answer she was about to make, for at that 
moment there was a great wallop in the water near the rushes, and 
with an exclamation the girl threw the tip of the little rod far back 
behind her. 

“ You've got him,” cried Piscator,—“ a grandfather !” 

Up into the air came a five-pound small-mouth, shaking his head 
like a terrier with a rat. The hook held tight and the girl expertly 
canted him over. She sat up straight, her eyes shining, her teeth 
clinched, and gave the big fish the strain of the rod, while with the left 
hand she stripped the line or released it in accord with his rushes. 
He leaped again, and the reel screeched as he dashed about hither 
and thither. At the end of a few minutes Miss Davies half turned 


her head. 
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“'He’s too big for me,” said she. “I wish you’d take the rod.” 

“T wouldn’t think of such a thing,” declared Piscator. “Go ahead: 
he’s a record-breaker and you’re handling him like a professional.” 

“T wouldn’t let you ordinarily,” she replied coolly, “but I hit my 
side with the reel when I struck him and it tires me.” 

“ What—are you hurt?” asked Piscator anxiously. 

“It’s nothing at all,” she answered with some impatience. “TI 
merely bruised a muscle slightly and it isn’t comfortable to fight such 
a lively fish. Please take it: I don’t want to lose him.” 

Piscator pulled his boat up alongside, between her and the fish, 
and she passed the rod over to him. As he grasped the stripped line 
above where she held it the fish gave a jerk and his hand touched hers; 
but she paid no attention to this, and carefully freed the loose line 
which was coiled in the bottom of the canoe. He had barely begun 
to put a strain on when the bass seemed to make up his mind to seek 
deep water and darted straight at the boat. It was impossible to carry 
the line around the bow, since the canoe was in the way. Piscator 
jumped to his feet, stepped hastily over the middle seat, and swung the 
tip of the doubled-up rod out beyond the stern, while the big fish 
passed underneath at railroad speed. He was just congratulating him- 
self upon the success of this difficult manosuvre when, taking another 
step to get straight, his left foot was tripped by a coil of the loose 
line; he bent quickly and pushed it free, but in doing so lost his 
balance, stumbled against the stern seat, and sat down heavily on the 


 thwart,—with the natural result of tumbling backward overboard. 


He was always proud to remember that he kept his wits at this 
trying moment. As he settled down into the water, he threw the tip of 
the rod around sideways; before he knew what was happening, he was 
standing on the bottom up to his shoulders, with Miss Davies gripping 
his collar from the canoe. 

“T’m all right,” he gasped, spluttering and much ashamed of him- 
self. “It’s not over my head.” 

She let go immediately. “I think,” said she in a voice which shook 
a little, in spite of herself, “ you’ve still got the fish.” 

This was too much for Piscator. He burst into a roar of laughter, 
which brought a faint color to her cheeks. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said presently, “ but it was too much—by 
Jove! he is on there yet;” and in a few minutes more the big bass, 
apparently disheartened by such disregard of the rules of war, was 
floundering in Miss Davies’s net. 

“Well,” said Piscator a little later, standing on shore while his 
clothes made a miniature lake at his feet, and holding up the bass on 
a pocket scales, “ you’re high hook for this season.” 

“7,” repeated Miss Davies scornfully. “It’s your fish, not mine.” 
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“Nonsense! You hooked him and you could rome landed him just 
as well as not.” 

“What I could have done is not the point,” she retorted. “ You 
did land him, and he belongs to you.” 

He laughed. “ We’ll form a partnership to take him over—‘ The 
Indomitable Bass Company, Limited.’ Do you feel like a champion— 
or half a champion ?” 

“T feel you’re going to catch your death of cold unless you go 
straight home.” 

“T think I will retire temporarily-from active work in the con- 
cern,” said Piscator, dropping the fish into the canoe. 

She made no reply, so he bailed out the boat in rather an awkward 
silence and rowed rapidly back to the wharf, watching Miss Davies, 
who was casting in a somewhat desultory fashion. As he climbed the 
hill to the hotel he looked back and saw her paddling in. 

Piscator sneaked up to his room, got into dry clothes, and came 
down to breakfast feeling distinctly exhilarated, Everybody was talk- 
ing of Miss Davies’s monster fish, but he heard no mention of his own 
exploit. He was relieved at this, yet it made him somewhat thought- 
ful. After finishing the meal he sat down to write a hurried note to 
his partner in New York, who would probably think he was crazy, for 
he was again lengthening his trip by two weeks. He added a request 
to have some money sent him at Belgrade. “I may be here a few 
days longer,” the letter ran. “Since landing a five-pounder before 
breakfast I hate to leave. But I shall move on again soon.” 

At the dock he saw Miss Davies’s canoe still beached. He sat down 
deliberately and lit a pipe. Before it was finished she appeared over 
the hill. He had transferred her belongings to his boat, and now with- 
out a word he held it ready. She stepped in as if as a matter of course, 
he took his seat facing her, and they rowed away. 

The next day was a repetition of this, and the next.. There was no 
arrangement between them: they seemed to understand each other 
without speaking, and each tacitly accepted the fact that they were to 
spend the days together. They did not talk much,—she would sit for 
an hour without saying anything; but while they fished assiduously 
and most of the conversation was on this subject, there was something, 
a sense of companionship, which was no less plain and was more subtly 
attractive for being unexpressed. 

About the fourth day she and her party left for Maranacook. Pis- 
cator went down to the station with her, sorely perturbed in mind. 
Miss Davies had not by word or look intimated that she expected him 
to follow; but he could not determine whether his concern was because 
he knew she did expect it and wasn’t sure if he wanted to, or because 
he wanted to and wasn’t sure if she would be willing. 
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They stood together on the platform waiting for the local. 

“ Don’t fall overboard in a deep spot,” said Miss Davies suddenly. 

Piscator looked at her. “It is a risk,” said he slowly, “ without 
having you near by.” 

“ Ethel, Ethel,” called the married sister to Miss Davies. “Stand 
back farther. Here comes the express.” 

Looking up, they saw the train shoot around the curve and speed 


. towards the station. They stepped back to the wall, and the engine 


with its long line of coaches and sleeping-cars roared past in a horizon- 
tal vortex of smoke and cinders. 

“ What I’ve been trying to figure out,” said Piscator in the girl’s 
ear, “is whether it would be more dangerous if 

He broke off short and repressed an ejaculation, staring hard at 
the “ Eleusis” as it rolled by. 

The girl made no comment on his abruptness. “ Here’s our train,” 
said she. “ Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said Piscator awkwardly. He helped them on and stood 
on the platform as the train pulled out. Miss Davies looked back from 
the window, but he could not read her expression. 

He waited for an instant, then turned on his heel and went to the 
ticket office. _ 

‘Where does that express stop first ?” 

_ “Number twenty-three ?” 

“The one that just went down; I don’t know the number.” 

“ First stop is Portland.” 

“Portland, eh? Give me a ticket there. How soon can I get to 
Portland now?” 

“ Twenty-two minutes.” 

‘Half an hour later he had notified the hotel people by telephone 
that the amount of his bill would be deposited with the ticket agent, 
they had agreed to forward his trunk and baggage to Boston next day, 
and his quest had begun again. 

This time it was more exciting than ever before,—for he had seen 
the Peri’s face in the window of the “ Eleusis.” Whether she had rec- 
ognized him or not he could not tell.” 





) vv. 

THE train stopped ten minutes at Portland. Piscator jumped off 
_before it came to a standstill and rushed up to the gatekeeper. 

“ Were you here when twenty-three came in?” he asked. 

“Sure,” responded that functionary wonderingly. . 

Piscator pressed a couple of cigars into his hand. “I want to 
know if you noticed a lady with yellow hair and a stout gentleman.” 

“ Stylish-looking girl who looked as if she owned the town?” 
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“Yes, I guess so. With an elderly man with a gray mustache and 
rather a red face.” 

“ Well, now, you’re in luck,” said the man familiarly. “They went 
down there to the restaurant: I didn’t lose sight of her till I had to.” 

Piscator made his way to the dining-room. ° 

“Yes,” said the lady cashier just a trifle snappishly. “Had on a 
hat with a white feather? Yes, they was here, I should think they 
was. Thought we was going to have a famine and drought before they 
was through. They ain’t been gone three minutes; turned down Main 
Street, they did.” 

Piscator went out into the street on a run. There were but few 
people in sight, and he had not gone three blocks when he saw two 
figures that made his heart leap for an instant. The lady had a hat 
with a white feather above a pile of yellow hair, and was rather taller 
than her male companion. 

He quickened his pace; but as he drew nearer he began to feel a 
trifle uneasy. When he was half a block away the pair turned and 
walked back towards him. The chemical looking blonde gave a loud 
laugh at some sally of the little Jew beside her, and Piscator passed 
them with his head in a whirl and his cheeks flushing red. The humor 
of the thing did not appeal to him-for a block and a half: then he 
remembered the guard’s expression and thought of the Peri’s aristo- 
cratic profile. He laughed aloud. 

“Seems to me,” said a voice behind him, “that you’re in a mighty 
good-humor for a feller as isn’t fishing.” 

He turned to see the honest face of his old guide, Jim, who seized 
his hand in a bear-like paw and gripped it hard. “Been a-chasing 
you a full block,” said Jim. “My lord, you do mosey when you git 
started! Now yow’re going to jump right into that buggy with me and 
drive out where I’ll show you some fishing as is fishing.” 

Piscator tried to protest, but the old fellow cut him short. 

“ Now, see here,” said he, “ did I used to know what you liked ?” 

Piscator had to admit it. 

“Waal, I ain’t forgot your likes or liquors,” and Jim rumbled 
away in the depths of his chest. The old man’s heart was so set on the 
expedition that Piscator could not bear to disappoint him; moreover, 
the Peri had escaped him again, so what did it matter, anyhow? 

That night he fell asleep in Jim’s camp on the wooded shore of a 
lonely lake only twenty miles from the city, but as yet almost untouched 
by the tourist or summer visitor. 

“'There’s one or two farmhouses over yonder that takes boarders 
this year,” explained Jim, “and some rich folks from Boston has put 
up a real picture house beyond Wildcat Creek; but if you want to 
take a swim in the morning, you needn’t be afraid of company. And 
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as for fish—well, there’s a rack full of rods, and I’ll show you some 
fish.” 

Piscator woke at daybreak and, without disturbing Jim, went out 
for the suggested swim. The tonic effects of this and the sight of the 
beautiful, still lake made him decide to surprise the old man. Picking 
out a rod and a fly-book, he stepped into a canoe and paddled slowly 
out into the gray morning light. 

He made no attempt to fish for some time, but went a mile or so 
up the lake, enjoying the freshness and the sight of the clean, pebbly 
beaches, from which the white stems and pale-green leaves of the young 
birch-trees shaded off into the deep greens and rusty browns of the 
tall spruces that overtopped everything else. Crossing to the opposite 
shore, he saw off to the left one of the farmhouses Jim had spoken of. 

“That arm must lead to his famous Little Basin,” thought he, 
paddling towards an opening in the trees ahead. In a few minutes 
he had passed through the narrow outlet and his canoe shot into a 
round pool perhaps two hundred yards across, formed by a curving 
promontory. It was land-locked save at the place he had entered, 
where a stream not fifteen feet wide joined it with the main lake. The 
shores sloped gently up on each side, thickly lined with evergreens 
and hard wood; the Little Basin lay placid in the growing morning 
light, its dark water reflecting the bodies of the trees, a thing set apart, 
unique, perfect. 

His angler’s instinct presently asserted itself. Rigging up a red 
ibis and a Parmacheene belle, he began to cast ahead as the canoe 
drifted noiselessly along the shore. Hardly had the flies touched the 
water when there was a plop and a splash and a sudden strain on the 
rod. In a few minutes he was scooping a game two-pound black bass 
out of the water. 

He had not gone fifty feet after landing this fish when he was fast 
again, this time to a pair who gave him a merry fight before they suc- 
cumbed. So it went for over an hour, the “ hottest corner” of bass he 
ever remembered, and when the Little Basin was finally so stirred up 
that the fish would no longer rise, he had thirteen to his credit, besides © 
half a dozen “ strikes” that came to naught. 

The sun was just rising over the straggling trees on the eastern 
hill when he gave over and paddled towards the outlet, stopping now 
and then to enjoy the beauty of the scene. 

Rounding a clump of bushes, he saw a figure standing in the path 
he had noticed on shore just beyond the opening. Some instinct made 
him paddle softly forward. 


The Peri gave a little scream and looked around apprehensively as 
the level sun threw the shadow of a man across the path in front of her. 
She gazed at him incredulously, as if not trusting her eyes. 
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“T’m going to pinch myself,” said she gravely. 

“ Didn’t you know I would come?” asked Piscator. 

“That sounds like him,” said the Peri to the pine-tree. “ He was 
always a great hand at pretending. But, of course, it isn’t really he. 
How could he get here?” 

Piscator jumped ashore and strode up the bank. “ What difference 
does it make how I got here?” he asked. “I have no interest in the 
past.” (He had rather a twinge of conscience at this, but he cared too 
much to take any chances now.) “I care for nothing in the world ex- 

~ cept—the present.” 


“ And now,” said the Peri some minutes later, deftly rearranging 
her Tam-o’-Shanter cap, “I’m waiting to hear who that was with you 
on the Belgrade platform.” 


$ 
A MAINE ROAD 


BY GERTRUDE BUCK 
A GLINT of birches in the dusky pines, 


The sudden scent of balsam and sweet fern, 
Long, starry plumes of wild blackberry vines, 
A flash of ocean at the roadway’s turn. 


$ 
BEAUTY IN EXILE 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 


“ HE great, glad times of art and song are dead.” 
T So those who know have echoed in our ears: 
“ Men worship gold; the unimpassioned years 
Are filled with little aims; the need of bread 
Couples with sordid greed; and Beauty, fled, 
No longer in our uaily round appears. 
Men cling to lesser hopes, hold baser fears 
Than those that stirred the souls whom Beauty led.” 


So be it! Those who worship at Her shrine, 
Though scant the sacrifice and low the flame, 
May serve Her still in humble ministries ; 
So that, when once again in might divine 
She comes unto Her own with wide acclaim: 
“Faithful in exile,” She shal] say, “ were these,” 





JACKY 
By Agnes Louise Provost 
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OR the first time in many moons Jacky was not in the guard- 
f house nor on his way there. Jacky was so frequently in the 

guard-house that it was a cause for regimental comment when he 
was not. 

As a Sioux gentleman of distinguished lineage and sanguine 
achievements in battle, Jacky boré the title of Red Buffalo. On the 
rolls of his regiment he was also entered as John Williams, private, 
Troop C, Fifty-Ninth Regiment. For common, every-day use, they 
dubbed him Jacky. 

This morning he shambled across the parade quite undisturbed by 
the already scorching heat. He was very ugly and gaunt and surly 
looking, and his uniform fit him as though it had been shot at him and 
had landed by a lucky chance. As a specimen of the majestic dignity 
of the noble savage, Jacky was a depressing disappointment. As a 
representative unit of the United States army, he was a cause for tears. 
Be it said with all charity, Jacky on a reservation was bad enough, but 
Jacky in the garrison was a hopeless, worthless, utterly incorrigible 
nuisance. 

“There comes that confounded Indian,” growled Ewalds, the sur- 
geon, who was sprawled comfortably on Colonel Paxton’s veranda 
smoking a huge cigar and swearing in a rumbling monotone at the heat. 
It was a bad morning indeed which did not find Paxton and Ewalds 
hobnobbing over their cigars. 

“T suppose he’s coming to see me,” responded Paxton in a drowsily 
contented tone. “Jacky’s term of service has expired, you know, and 
as his character was not considered sufficiently glittering for reénlist- 
ment, he leaves us to-day with that wiry little cayuse of his. I'll see 
that he leaves sober, anyway. He won’t be within gunshot of whiskey 
before night, and he won’t take any out from here with him if I can 
help it.” -s 

Ewalds surveyed the unprepossessing Jacky with critical eye. 

“T don’t believe Jacky knows what to make of himself when he is 
sober. He must be in a hurry to leave us. This weather is enough to 
kill a buzzard, and no one but a whiskey-preserved Indian would think 
of starting across these God-forsaken plains in the middle of the morn- 


ing. Gad, I’m glad we’re not on the march, although it would be just 
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like those wrong-headed Apaches to start out on a frolic at a time like 
this. They’ve been restless for a month.” 

Ewalds mopped his forehead and then grinned slowly. The vision 
of Jacky sizzling under that scorching sun afforded him deep satisfac- 
tion. He did not like Jacky. 

“The Sioux gentleman wants to bid you an affectionate farewell, 
Colonel. Shall I turn my back?” 

Jacky paused at the veranda steps and saluted with a bad grace. 
He considered these everlasting military salutes beneath the dignity of 
a Sioux warrior whose fathers had been mighty chieftains, and had 
made the great Southwest so exceedingly uncomfortable for the white 
settlers. To be sure, he was out of the service now, but that reluctant 
salute was a habit which could not quickly be shaken off. 

He felt quite sulky about leaving too. He liked the power and im- 
portance attached to the military post, and the uniform with its glitter- 
ing buttons. Even the guard-house was not so bad a place in which to 
pass the night, and in the service he at least got an occasional taste of 
fighting. Next to whiskey, there was nothing on earth so dear to 
Jacky’s heathen soul as a hard battle. 

Colonel Paxton took him into the cottage. Ewalds could hear the 
Colonel’s rumbling tones, trying to impress a wholesome tonic of lecture 
on the incorrigible who was leaving. He could imagine the unmoved 
stolidity with which it was received, and he grinned again. 

Paxton came out looking warm and irritated, but there was a gleam 
of satisfaction in his eye as he watched Jacky shuffling sulkily off. 

“T think I’ve fixed him to go straight, anyway,” he remarked grimly. 
“ He tried to work a little trick on me to get some whiskey, but it didn’t 
prosper.” 

“ Exit Jacky, the biggest nuisance on legs,” said Ewalds solemnly. 
“ He has cluttered up the guard-house nine-tenths of his time, and been 
a demoralizing influence from the time he came until this minute. May 
he break his neck before nightfall !” 


Across the glaring stretch of plains a horseman in uniform was pro- 
gressing at a steady gait. The sand burned beneath the animal’s feet ; 
he hung his head disconsolately and panted in the intense heat. Quiv- 
ering heat-waves danced over the sand; the air seemed one blinding 
sheet of still flame. Even the tough mesquit appeared to shrivel visibly 
in the scorching atmosphere. 

The man in the saddle merely kept his hat well over his eyes and 
stared ahead of him, apparently unmindful of personal discomfort or 
of his bravely struggling horse. Only two facts presented themselves 
to his sub-consciousness, one that he was very thirsty, and the other 
that drink was still several hours off. 
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In the distance a black speck came into view. The horseman’s eyes 
came to life from their corpse-like dulness and watched it intently. 
The speck became a blot, and resolved itself slowly into a horse and 
rider stretching every nerve for haste. Something must be desperately 
wrong, or no man and beast would have struggled over the scorching 
plain at such a pace that day. 

The soldier's narrowing eyes saw the horse lurch and stagger, 
stumble and rise again, fall—and lie there: The rider bent over his 
beast, as though to assure himself that it was beyond further exertions, 
and then hurried ahead on foot. From out of the brazen sky over by the 
low hills on the south a dark blot appeared, and a buzzard circled lazily 
overhead and hovered there. 

The man hurried on. Once he tripped over a mesquit and fell 
heavily, but picked himself up again and strode ahead, waving his hat 
eagerly at the cavalryman. Thank God for that blue uniform, so near 
him now! 

“ Uprising !—’Paches!” he gasped thickly, reeling against the sad- 
dle., “ Gray Coyote’s out, damn him! My God! I came home to find 
my wife and boys dead across my own door-sill. And my little girl 
can’t be found. They’ve taken her prisoner, the devils! Oh, the 
devils !”” | 

He looked up, breathing like a winded animal, and saw the gaunt 
coppery face staring down at him with glittering eyes. Screaming out 
a curse, he jerked back and stumbled on again towards the distant post, 
where lay not only protection, but revenge. 

The big cavalryman crouched low over his horse for a moment, and 
rose with a yell which made the other man look hastily back. 

The startled animal plunged forward, swerving sharply from its 
course. A blue coat, part of a uniform, flew through the air and lay on 
the burning sand. The man looking back saw a shouting, furious savage 
spurring his horse towards the south. Private John Williams was a man 
of the past. This was Red Buffalo, the Sioux. 


Some years ago there was a savage skirmish between an untamed 
band of Apaches and an angry horde of Sioux. Gray Coyote, a young 
buck of the Apaches, had stolen a squaw and two fine horses from Old 
Buffalo, a warrior much esteemed in the councils of the Sioux. Gray 
Coyote merited his name. 

This caused the quarrel. The battle followed, hot and furious. The 
troops from the nearest fort swooped quickly down and spoiled matters 
by their interference, and both bands were sent back in disgrace to their 
reservations; but they were too late to prevent the famous fight be- 
tween Gray Coyote, the thief, and Red Buffalo, the young son of Old 
Buffalo, of the Sioux. Only it was never finished. 
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Gray Coyote could lie as craftily as he could steal. He kept the 
squaw and the two horses, and Red Buffalo carried a great scar on his 
jaw when he joined the Fifty-Ninth Cavalry, U. S. A., ten years later. 


At sunset the air became more endurable. A detachment of the 
Fifty-Ninth trotted briskly out from the garrison and forged steadily 
ahead towards the hills on the south. The news of the uprising had 
reached them only an hour before, but the man who had brought it was 
with them now, refusing to eat or rest until he had hunted down the 
band which had left his home in ruins. 

The troops moved with little noise. The dusk deepened, and the 
stars came out to light their way. It would take until morning to reach 
the arable stretches of land which the Apaches were ravaging, and then 
their work would be but just begun. 

Ewalds, hearing of Jacky’s conduct, had said two short, angry words, 
biting them off sharply, which had expressed the opinion of all. Paxton 
had kicked viciously at a stone in his path and frowned. 

“It’s queer, blamed queer. Jacky and Gray Coyote don’t love each 
other, Ewalds.” 

Sunrise brought them in front of a half-burned house, its charred 
timbers still sluggishly smoking. Faces grew graver at the sight of it, 
and they examined it hastily and without comment. 

Across the blackened threshold lay the body of a young boy, burned 
and mutilated. One hand was chopped off and gone. A man lay near, 
his broken rifle still clutched in his hand. On the sparse grass behind 
the house a woman and a little child lay huddled, face downward, 
overtaken in their flight. 

There was nothing to be done here. The Fifty-Ninth resumed its 
trot southward, more rapidly now and with lowering faces. 

“ And yet some fools down East sit and drivel about the Indian’s 
immortal soul!” snapped Ewalds to his assistant, and the youngster’s 
face twitched as he looked backward at the figures in the coarse grass. 
He had a little wife of his own at the post, and a baby like that. 

Several miles farther another desolated home appeared. An empty 
house, yard trampled and torn up by racing savages and stolen cattle, 
and stiffening human bodies—one, two, three—sickening to look upon, 
lying twisted and doubled as they had fallen. 

The Fifty-Ninth pushed ahead faster. 

One tidy farm-house almost in the shadow of the hills was still 
burning. 

“Not far off now,” was the thought that stirred through the ranks. 
Eyes swept the horizon more carefully, and hands crept unconsciously 
nearer‘their weapons. 

Over the top of the first squat hill a dark face peered stealthily 
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through the underbrush. Not so much as a wisp of black hair was 
visible from below. The watcher dropped nearly flat with the ground 
and squirmed away. 

In a moment he was joined by a second and a third. They 
whispered, spread out, and ran swiftly ahead for two good miles to a 
narrow valley closely penned between two thickly grown hills. 

A clear bird-call sounded out across the hill-tops. From the distant 
right came a faint answer. A second later it was caught up from 
another direction and repeated from the little valley. 

The troops had paused at the foot ofthe hilly land to rest and water 
their horses, panting wearily from the hard ride and the intense heat. 
They could not stop long, for the foe was ahead of them and must not 
be allowed to reach the next settlement. The distant bird-calls were 
drowned out in the bustle of dismounting. 

Back in the quiet hills the leaves rustled and rustled, and the 
bushes shook strangely. ; 

The shade of the hills was grateful. The hot troopers sighed as 
they entered it. Their eyes ached from the glare of the sun on the 
sandy plains and the long stretch of rolling land they had left. 

Still the stealthy rustling on the hill-sides, two good miles away. 

Riders galloping ahead saw nothing. Why should they? Here and 
there a bowlder or bush ‘could have told its own story, but it was just 
over the brows of the hills on both sides that the underbrush was so 
strangely alive. 

The troops streamed into the narrow valley. 

Little Rawlins, who had come out burning for fight, grumbled to 
Sergeant Barnes that the *Paches were at least a thousand miles away, 
and it was his opinion that the Fifty-Ninth was going at a beastly slow 
pace, anyway. 

From a tangled bush on the slope to the left there leaped out a puff 
of white smoke. A bullet passed little Rawlins with a sharp “ sping!” 
and flattened itself against a bowlder. From the right another came 
hissing down, another, and another, and a trooper reeled in his saddle. 

“My Lord, they’re on us!” exclaimed Rawlins excitedly. 

The hills awakened and echoed to the sharp crack-crack of answering 
rifles. From out of a sprawling bush a dark, naked figure leaped 
straight up, lurched downward, and lay there. 

Over the brows of the two hills swarmed a yelling horde. They 
swept in from the end of the little valley, ran and dodged, fired, and 
dodged again at its outlet. 

“ Trapped, by the Lord !” 

Someone jerked this out as he snapped in a cartridge and saw a 
leaping figure drop to the ground in response to his shot. Rifles barked 
angrily, and again roared together in a menacing volume of sound. The 
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troops fought their way outward, towards something more like shelter. — 
Bullets whizzed down at them from above and from all around, passing 
one with a spiteful “zip!” to leave a comrade huddled silently on the 
ground or pinned beneath a fallen horse. 

““T got you that time,” fiercely snorted Ewalds, who was always in 
the thickest of every fight. A coppery figure had just plunged forward 
in answer to his shot, and he felt an angry satisfaction in it. “Oh, you 
devils, you cursed devils! You’ve got us, damn you! We're half gone 
now, and the rest’ll follow.” 

All this came in angry jerks under his breath as he fired and loaded 
and fired again, desperately and rapidly, as all around him were doing. 

The troops had worked their way slowly up the hill-side, and were 
scattered behind the insufficient shelter of trees, bushes, and wounded, 
quivering horses. This afforded protection from the front, but still the 
scattering fire from above spit viciously down upon them. One-half 
the detachment lay dead or wounded along the desperate way by which 
they had come. Wounded horses fled swiftly down the little valley, 
crying shrilly in pain and trampling the wounded and dying. 

“ We can’t hold out more than ten minutes longer, but if they beat 
us it’ll be because there isn’t a live man left to fight,” panted little 
Rawlins desperately to the sergeant, and the sergeant nodded, and a 
moment later stiffened out and doubled over on him with a bullet in his 
chest. 

The disorderly horde before them, screaming, leaping, yelling in 
a horrid frenzy, pressed on the handful of soldiers for a hand-to-hand 
struggle. Victory had made them worse than demons. 

Over the brow of the hill behind them rose an ear-splitting screech . 
which sounded high and blood-curdling above the noise of firing and 
shouting and rent the heavens. 

“More of ’em,” groaned Colonel Paxton to himself, as with one 
wounded shoulder and the blood trickling down from a scalp wound 
he rallied his weakening force. 

There was a momentary lull in the firing. Soldiers and Apaches 
looked hastily to see from whom that sound had come. A compact, 
swarming mass of Indians, yelling, howling, swept headlong down the 
hill-side and crashed into the surprised Apaches, who recoiled from the 
impetus. At the head of the new-comers was a gaunt savage with a 
scar on his jaw. He was naked to the waist, and wore a pair of military 
trousers in Uncle Sam’s blue. 

“It’s Jacky! They’re Sioux!” yelled little Rawlins frantically, 
hobbling recklessly forward towards the struggling, fighting mass, as 
his dazed eyes took in the situation. “Whoopee! Bully for Jack——” 

A heavy blow toppled him over, and he lay unconscious under a 
great bush. The rallying troops hurled themselves forward on the 
struggling chaos of Sioux and Apaches, now closely concentrated. 
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The Apaches were taken by surprise. Before they could recover 
from the shock they were losing fast, and doubled and dodged in search 
of shelter. The Sioux followed them fast and relentlessly hemmed 
them in. 

In the midst of all this the Sioux in military trousers was engaged in 
a hand-to-hand fight with a big Apache. The Apache’s face was stream- 
ing with blood. He made a swift lunge at his adversary, and the blood 
spurted from a great wound in Jacky’s naked chest. A snarling yell 
broke from the Sioux’s livid lips. A cavalry sabre, stolen from the post, 
leaped up in the air and hissed downward, catching the Apache across 
the face. He lurched forward, horrible to look at, and fell, with the 
cavalry sabre deep in his side. 

‘A yell rose from both Apaches and Sioux. The battle was won. 


In the open-air hospital, in which Ewalds and his helpers had their 
hands more than full, Jacky lay in pompous state, surrounded by a 
constantly shifting group of soldiers who took a peep at him as they 
passed by on other errands. He had a great many bandages wound about 
him, some with the fast ebbing blood already staining through, and he 
looked very, very disreputable. But in the soul of Jacky there was a 
deep and lasting satisfaction. 

“T guess he’s done for,” assented Ewalds in answer to a low-toned 
question from Colonel Paxton. “ We’ve fixed him up as comfortable as 
we could. He did us a pretty good turn, if it wasn’t strictly in accord- 
ance with regulations.” 

Paxton thought of those already dead and nodded. His own head 
was bound about with a great bandage, which gave his thoughtful face 
a reckless, piratical look. He frowned a little as a rough litter was 
carried past him bearing Sergeant Barnes towards that spot on the 
right where the stiff, quiet ones lay. There were many of these. Pax- 
ton walked back to Jacky and stood looking down at him. 

Little Rawlins came hobbling up, still dazed and bewildered from - 
the blow which had stunned him. 

“ They tell me Jacky killed Gray Coyote. Where is the old ’Pache? 
What does he look like?” he demanded peremptorily, bearing down on 
one of Ewald’s assistants. 

Jacky opened one eye. The other was eclipsed under a bandage. 

“He look like heap damn fool now,” huskily observed the fallen 
warrior, who had caught the pernicious part of the white man’s language 
far sooner than its grammar. With these memorable words upon his 
lips the spirit of Red Buffalo passed into the Great Beyond and the 
happy hunting-grounds, where no Apache shall come. 

They buried him with honors, remembering that it was through him 
that they too were not numbered with those silent ones. 
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A delegation of Sioux, pacified now and well content with the result 
of their uprising, stood solemnly by as the last salute from living soldier 
to dead comrade rolled heavily forth across the silent plains, and re- 
turned to their homes much impressed by the ceremony. 

Thus died Red Buffalo, the Sioux, and was gathered to his fathers, 
and his name and deeds are passed from father to son in the history of 
his tribe. 

And the guard-house missed him sorely. 
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THE CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


BY MILDRED I. McNEAL 


ND of the path, of the long wood, of the gloon— 
F End of my weariness ! 
My body sings with my soul, my soul flies straight, 

As a glad bird out of a darkened room, 
Into this silent, generous, golden place, 

There, in the sun, to assume 

The early innocent state 

It wore, methinks, before 
It ever looked the stern world in the face. 


No Raphael spread 

The fair, perpetual morning of this color. 

The depths and distances, 

The shadows and the lights, 

The glory and the dream, 

Rose from no Angelo’s laborious chisel. 
Following one quiet, potent will, 

The snows of winter and the suns of June, 

The river and the winds, 

Moving in harmony and without haste 

On their appointed way, 

Wrought out the shining wonder. 


Oh, One hath been here from whom man must learn! 
He set the splendid pledge 

And bade us read the glory out of it. 
All day I sit, 

Content with being at the cliff’s bright edge, 
Desiring no return. 





THE VANDERDONCK SAND- 
BANK 
By Edith Robinson 


Author of ‘A Mock Caliph and His Wife” 
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N the minds of certain of its inhabitants, Schenebec was divided into 
| three sections—the United Electric Works, College Hill, and the 
Cemetery, in the inverse importance of their enumeration. It was 
surprising to note how often Fate had chosen to make conspicuous an 
insignificant little village. There, in the days of the French and Indian 
War, had occurred one of the most terrible massacres known to pioneer 
history. Its traditions were preserved in the Cemetery. Not without 
pride did the older people point to their names on various commemo- 
rative tablets. The location of the College there was for no other appar- 
ent reason than that Fate so willed it; although not large, it was gen- 
erally recognized as one of the most progressive institutions of learning 
in the country. In another freak Fate had decreed that there should 
be located the yards of the United Electric Company. One day the 
President of the company—its works were then on the seaboard—was 
passing through Northern New York. The train met with a slight 
accident near Schenebec; from the car window could be seen a range 
of unoccupied buildings. The President spent the few minutes’ deten- 
tion in inspecting the old sheds. They were to be bought at a low 
figure. Other advantages of the situation became apparent. Among 
them were a large surrounding area of flat country, accessibility to the 
great centres by canal, river, and railroad. To-day the works of the 
United Electric Company was a town by itself, controlling sixty per 
cent. of the electric interests of the country—the forty per cent. being 
in the hands of its rival, the Westerfeldt, which, it was well known, was 
making every effort to reverse the proportion. 

At five o’clock every afternoon a throng of workingmen, ten thou- 
sand strong, of every sort and condition, poured from the yards. Those 
engaged in the mechanical parts of the Works lived for the most part 
in the same neighborhood—an unsavory district of narrow streets and 
sunless lanes bordering the canal. A line of street-cars had its terminus 
within the yards, and innumerable bicycles in long lines of sheds 
afforded transit for another class of workers. Out beyond College Hill 


—which in the peaceful seclusion of its grounds seemed to stand for a 
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different world from that of the great, bustling town at its feet—was 
another settlement. Row after row of neat little apartment-houses 
were stretching farther and farther into the country as the new line 
of electric cars extended itself, till it seemed as though ere long Schene- 
bee would touch hands with its neighboring town. Apart from these 
dwellings of the upper workmen dwelt the chief engineers and high 
officials of the company in a district of beautiful country homes with 
spacious grounds, a Country Club, golf links, and a society that, min- 
gling with the older life on College Hill, represented much that was 
best of both progressive and conservative in the social order. 

Two years ago Rodney Stevens had been one of the successful candi- 
dates—limited to the five or six men of the highest rank in the grad- 
uating class—sent by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as its 
quota of men accepted by the United Electric—a position coveted by 
every man in the course, although its actual conditions did not appear 
enviable. His work was oiling machinery, mending a’ broken rivet 
here, driving a bolt there; his pay was ten cents an hour. It was 
farther set down in the contract that any invention or improvement 
upon any invention made by him while in the company’s service was to 
be sold outright to the company for the sum of one dollar. : To be sure, 
he was at liberty to learn what he could by observation, but, restricted 
to one corner of the vast shop, such opportunities were limited. 

But, undaunted by the unpromising features of his position, the 
young fellow set resolutely to work to make the most of its advan- 
tages. His evenings in the poor little room near the canal were spent 
in poring over the latest works in electrical science. It seemed an 
upward step when he obtained leave to spend a few hours weekly in 
laboratory work. He turned his back upon social distractions, for, 
even if he had had the time, the wherewithal was lacking for evening 
clothes and gloves. It was matter of rejoicing when he was allowed to 
attend the meetings of a club composed of some of the leading scientific 
men at the Works, where papers were read that detailed the latest dis- 
coveries and the most advanced theories in electrical science. 

At these meetings Ruthven was sometimes present. He spoke rarely, 
more rarely still he read a paper. When he did it was regarded as an 
event of the first magnitude. Ruthven was conceded to be the greatest 
scientific genius in electrical science in the country. He had written 
a book that it was said no one but himself could understand. He came 
to the Works only once or twice a week, but behind the actual and 
visible authority of the President and General Manager he was. recog- 
nized as the controlling spirit of the whole vast enterprise. Rodney 
was never in his presence without the involuntary thrill he had felt 
when for the first time he stood on the threshold of the power-house— 
the radius of the force that controlled the Works and extended its 
influence far beyond the limits of the town. 
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“ Ruthven isn’t much in practical matters, but he sees to the heart 
of things,” one of the older men had once said to Rodney. 

Once, not so long ago, Rodney Stevens would have said that unre- 
mitting toil, dogged endeavor, a “ dead set” at success, would bring its 
sure reward. Now, at the end of the two years that he had fondly 
thought his term of probation, he found himself precisely where he 
was at the beginning. In that time he had seen other men—some his 
own classmates, whom he could not but recognize as of less ability 
than himself—passed over his head. Perhaps it was that these success- 
ful ones had some “ pull;” perhaps he was “ side-tracked” for the in- 
scrutable reason that brings so many promising men to naught; perhaps 
the freakish Fate that had in hand the destinies of Schenebec held her 
latest trick in store for him. 

When Rodney asked the Manager for a renewal of contract with 
promotion the reply was brief. There was no opening either at home 
or abroad. If Stevens chose to remain at the Works on the same 
terms, he could do so; if not, a crowd of eager workers from the tech- 
nical schools were waiting to take his place. The reply was not unkind, 
nor did Rodney so construe it; it was the mere unvarnished statement 
of a business situation. Rodney was only an insignificant cog in the 
vast system of human machinery, an atom in the stream of intellectual 
overproduction pouring from the colleges all over the country. 

He left the Manager’s office in bitterness of heart confronted by a 
double problem: to go or to stay—his contract expired at twelve o’clock 
that night; to tell the company the discovery he had made only yes- 
terday afternoon in his laboratory work, or to keep it for his own 
behoof. 

For a long time one of the chief problems before the company had 
been the production of a better and cheaper method of illumination 
than the one now in use. It was to the solution of this problem that Rod- 
ney had bent all his energies and which he was now satisfied that he had 
solved. Certain it was that by his method, which dispensed with the 
filament, substituting therefor the vapor of mercury, the cost of illu- 
mination was reduced three-fourths, while the light produced was of 
far better quality. If he told the company of his discovery, as by the 
terms of the contract he was bound to do, it would mean thousands 
of dollars in the pockets of men whose income was already past reckon- 
ing, while he—Rodney Stevens—would not be the better off by a dollar 
—even the dollar set down in the contract was never paid. If he held 
his tongue, what living man would ever know of his breach of faith? 
His business reputation would never suffer from such imputation. The 
road to success lay fair and open before him. He had but to get his 
discovery patented; then go to the Westerfeldt Company and boldly 
demand his price, which should include a good position in the com- 
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pany’s service as well as a round sum of money. He knew that the 
Westerfeldt would accede to any terms to gain so enormous an advan- 
tage over its rival. Why should he hesitate at a course so manifestly 
consistent with modern business policy? The world of “ consolida- 
tions” and “ trusts” recognized but one principle—* Everyone for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.” In an overwhelming flood of 
fierce revolt against the existing order of things—the fiercer that he 
felt it to be so impotent—Rodney asked what right had any man, or 
body of men, to take the brains of earnest workers like himself, out of: 
which to coin vast fortunes? Was there, indeed, any other course open 
to him? He had reached the limit of endurance. Without hope, with 
foiled ambition, how could he go on in the sordid life divided between 
the machine-shop and the stifling little room by the canal? 

Bending low over the handle-bar of his wheel, he had gone a long 
distance from the yards before he looked about him. He found himself 
near what was known as the Vanderdonck Sandbank. In the early days 
of the Dutch régime in the State of New York the Vanderdonck family 
had owned a vast manorial estate along the Upper Hudson and its 
tributaries. When the English came into possession of the country, 
partly by force, partly by trickery, all of his landed property was 
stripped from Peter Vanderdonck with the exception of a few sandy 
acres, from which it was difficult to wring even a bare subsistence. 
With the coming of the United Electric to Schenebec and the impulse 
thus given to building, the sand had become in demand for various 
purposes, so that the story of Vanderdonck’s sandbank was familiar at 
the Works. Rodney remembered to have heard that the walls of the 
house—that had been standing since the feudal days of its ownership— 
bore the marks of bullets received in savage warfare, and he was still 
boy enough to take a vivid interest in all that related to Indians. As he 
was examining the weatherbeaten old timbers the owner of the house 
appeared, and to Rodney’s apologetic explanation of his intrusion 
pointed out the bullet-holes, and the two fell naturally into talk of the 
days the scars signalized. As they sat on the stoop, before them lay 
the sandbanks, ugly rifts in their surface showing the inroads of the 
spade and shovel. Beyond was a magnificent view of river and rich 
meadow land, stretching in the distance to wooded uplands bounded 
by the faint blue line of the Catskills. 

“ How you must hate the English !” exclaimed Rodney invofuntarily. 

“Yes, it belonged to us once, and by rights it should be ours now,” 
answered the heir of the sorry sand heap. “I don’t know as we’ve any 
reason to love the English, but we’ve had to get used to their being 
here,” he added dryly. 

“But he, your ancestor,” persisted the young man, “ how could he 
ever have looked upon that—and this”—indicating the past and the 
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present inheritance of the Vanderdoncks—“ and not feel his blood boil 
within him, not to be ready when his turn came”’—Rodney’s breath 
came short and sharp through his almost closed lips—“to strike a 
blow at the men who had robbed him of his rights?” 

His host smoked for some minutes in silence. He too was looking 
over the lost principality of his family, and perhaps he too was thinking 
his own thoughts. 

“ Peter Vanderdonck’s turn did come,” he said at length quietly. 
“‘You’ve read about the massacre yonder, of course, but sometimes 
there’s a bit of history that does not get into the books. Would you 
care to hear it?” And as Rodney nodded with boyish eagerness to 
listen to a tale of Indian warfare the owner of the sandheap began: . 

“It happened in the French and Indian days. Peter Vanderdonck, 
the son of the old Patroon, after the coming of the English and the loss 
of his patrimony, turned trapper. It was wi 2n he was up north that 
he learned of the expedition the French were fitting out against our 
frontier with their Indian allies—the most bloodthirsty of the whole 
savage crew. All things considered, it didn’t seem just his business to 
warn the people over there’—nodding towards Schenebec—“ and run 
a very considerable risk of being scalped along with them. You might 
say that no decent fellow would have done anything else, but you must 
remember that those were rough days, when to be born of different 
nationalities was to be born foes, and Peter Vanderdonck had special 
reason to hate the English. I don’t know his thoughts at that time; 
I do know his actions. 

“He cached his furs and hastened through the wilderness in the 
storms and perils of midwinter to Schenebec. There was a fort and a 
stout stockade there, with men and arms sufficient to defend the place 
if they hadn’t been blamed fools; for they scoffed at Vanderdonck’s 
warning. The French would not be so mad as to attempt the invasion ! 
Unbroken leagues of snow lay between them and Canada. In derision. 
they made a snow image for a sentinel and set it just within the 
stockade by the north gate, that they left wide open and unguarded. 
Then—men, women, and children—they went to bed, to be awakened 
by the savage yell that was the announcement of their doom.” 

“But he,—your ancestor,—did he escape?” asked Rodney breath- 


‘lessly. 


“ He hid in the woods, and finally got to New York with the news 
of the massacre.” 

“ Didn’t the English reward him ?” 

“They did not add a grain to the sandheap yonder,” answered 
Vanderdonck slowly. 

Insistent thoughts beat upon Rodney’s brain as with the force of one 
of the great hammers at the Works. Supposing Vanderdonck had not 
brought the warning, what would his own after life have been worth? 
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True, he owed the English nothing, but was the sum of his indebtedness 

closed thereby? ‘True, those days were rougher, simpler days, but 

did not men then, as now, have to face the same eternal problems. 
of right and wrong? Then, as now, there were men actuated only by 

greed. But then, as now, as there would ever be, were there men who 

would answer the old questions simply and nobly, not weakly seeking 

their evasion by miserable shifts of expediency or arts of sophistry. 

Not by him should their tale be lessened ! 

He arose abruptly. 

“Tt is dark. I must get back to town,” he answered his host’s hos- 
pitable query. : 

The next minute he was speeding along the highway—the same 
path over which the brave Dutchman had hastened on his fruitless 
errand two hundred odd years ago. Whether the stirring tale, the 
- exhilarating exercise, the keen night air, or one and all of these causes 
combined had got into his blood—with perhaps something outside of 
them all—if the savage band had been at his heels he could not have 
“scorched” at greater speed. 

Gradually as his mental vision cleared one only thought impelled 
him: to keep faith—not merely with the company,—that consideration 
for the time, indeed, had slipped into the background,—but with God 
and his own soul. 

Despite his pace, it was late when he reached town and the lights 
were out in most of the houses. Perhaps in part out of his own over- 
wrought mood came the urgency of the need of telling his secret before 
midnight. How, otherwise, could he feel that he had kept that eternal 
pact? To his dismay, the Manager’s house was in darkness. 

He rode slowly on, reluctant to abandon his purpose, but-seeing no 
way in which to accomplish it. The turn of the road brought him 
within sight of Ruthven’s house. Lights were visible in the master’s 
study, and the urgency of the moment overcoming his awe of the great 
man, Rodney turned into the driveway. Evidently the servants had 
retired for the night, for it was Ruthven himself who opened the door. 

“T am Stevens—from the Works. May I speak with you?” begged 
the young man. 

Something in the voice may have reached some inner perception 
of the master genius, for he nodded, and without parley ushered the 
young workman into his study. 

There, clearly and succinctly, Rodney told his tale. Ruthven lis- 
tened in silence for the most part, but with his penetrating eyes never 
leaving the young man’s face. 

“My time expires to-night,” concluded Rodney. 

Even as he spoke some neighboring church-bells began to sound the 
hour. Rodney counted the strokes as though each one hastened for him 
some impending doom. Doubtless it was part of the same uncanny 
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fancy that it seemed to him Ruthven was counting the strokes also out 
of some unfathomable purpose. The silence between the two men 
was unbroken till the last stroke of midnight had rung out. 

“T am free!” said Rodney, not without an underlying bitterness. 
Free—for what? What, indeed, did the future hold for him? The 
utter blankness of that moment overwhelmed him as no actual physical 
or mental suffering could have done. 

“You are free!” said Ruthven, with underlying gratulation. 
“ Wait,” he added, as his visitor arose. ‘“ What are your plans for the 
future ?” 

“T have none,” was the reply that came to Rodney’s lips, partly in 
the decent reserve that would hide one’s deeper feelings, partly because 
in the turmoil of his brain he could scarce have formulated a definite 
plan of action. But something held the words. Perhaps the time and 
the hour invited confidence; perhaps the personality of the man before 
him impelled it. Once his lips were opened, he did not pause till the 
full tale of his work, his ambition, his failure, with to-night’s tempta- 
tion, had been told. Ruthven listened in silence, but in his eyes was 
the look sometimes seen in them when he had been wresting some secret 
from nature. He spoke at last —irrelevantly, as it seemed to -his 
excited listener. 

“Tt has been thought best to keep the matter a secret,” said Ruth- 
ven, “but there is no longer reason for concealment. It has been the 
earnest desire on the part of both the College authorities and some of 
the leading men at the Works to form some link between them. The 
matter has been under consideration for some time at Washington, and 
the new School of Electrical Science will soon be opened—under gov- 
ernment auspices. The authorities have done me the honor to place 
me at its head. It has been my intention to offer you the position of 
instructor in the new school.” 

Hardly crediting his good fortune, Rodney stammered his accept- 
ance, his gratitude. When, at last, he stood with his host at the open 
door, early dawn was in the sky. 

“Has my luck turned, or is the old copy-book maxim true, that 
honesty is the best policy, even in the days of trusts and combinations ?” 
suggested Rodney, too young not to feel somewhat ashamed of voicing 
his better feelings. 

But the man by his side was too great to be ashamed. 

“Tt depends on what you call the best. If you mean thereby money, 
worldly position, a ‘ pull’ with the Legislature, the best policy is honesty 
only so far as you'll be found out if you do the other thing. But if you 
mean that which comes to a man when he’s alone in an hour like this, 
then I should say it’s the best policy—in fact, the only paying policy.” 

But Ruthven was not much in practical matters. He saw to the 


heart of things. 
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“TPIT am powful quare,” ejaculated Aunt Martha Young in 
H troubled accents. 

Aunt Janty Gibbs shook her head mournfully in response, 
and closed her lips tightly as though to repress the words trembling 
upon them. 

“T’s knowed de day,” continued Aunt Martha, “when de benches 
wouldn’ hole de folks whut wanted tuh come tuh Little Bethel, no 
mattah how close we set.” 

“ Room tuh spaiah now,” said Aunt Janty gloomily. 

There was trouble in Poketown directly traceable to the arrival of 
the new pastor at Zion Church. Hitherto Little Bethel had been the 
tabernacle of the élite of the village, and had tolerated with haughty 
indifference the existence of a humble edifice across the bridge known 
as Zion and patronized by a few faithful spirits, chiefly from the 
surrounding country. 

Little Bethel had a gracefully tapering steeple, and the ladies of 
the congregation were particular about wearing straw hats in summer 
and felt ones in winter; Zion had no steeple whatever, and the ladies 
who worshipped within its unplastered walls were fortunate if they 
had any hats at all, regardless of texture. The benches of Little Bethel 
were provided with backs, and the gentlemen of the congregation usually 
wore brightly polished, loudly creaking boots, and displayed the corner 
of a pocket-handkerchief artistically drooping from the pockets of their 
waistcoats; the benches of Zion were backless, and the gentlemen who 
sat thereon used grease instead of blacking on their boots,—when they 
had any,—and were ignorant of the advantages of pocket-handkerchiefs. 
In a word, Little Bethel did not associate with Zion; it was the in- 
vidious distinction of class. 

It was therefore not surprising that Aunt Martha Young and Aunt 
Janty Gibbs, pillars of Little Bethel, viewed with consternation the 
expansion of Zion after the arrival of Brother Tyndal. Tyndal, Son 
of Thunder, he preferred to be called; it was the cognomen bestowed 
upon him because of his eloquence, and he felt he had earned it right- 


fully. 
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“T don’ see, nohow,” said Aunt Martha, continuing her remarks 
upon the scanty attendance at the evening service of Little ame, “TI 
don’ see nohow whut’s gwine tuh be did bout it.” 

“Look at ’em,” exclaimed Aunt Janty, resentfully indicating the 
stream of people crossing the bridge and meandering slowly down the 
street, “dey done come f’om Zion !” 

Judging from: her tone, coming from Zion was equivalent to going 
to perdition. 

Brother Tyndal passed, surrounded by an admiring coterie. He 
was a tall, slender young mulatto, whose most remarkable attribute 
appeared to be the thick black hair which reached well below his shoul- 
ders, and which he kept brushed until it stood out about his head like 
a glistening but bushy aureole. It was doubtful if an ordinary comb 
could penetrate the matted undergrowth beneath the shining exterior, 
but it was not fitting that the sheep of Zion should question the toilet 
of their shepherd. Close behind, but alone and unworshipped, followed 
Brother Wiggins, the once popular pastor of Little Bethel. He paused 
to exchange a few words with his faithful adherents at the gate of 
Aunt Martha Young. 

“Come in,” said that lady, hospitably opening her front door. 
“ Brother Wiggins, now’s de time fo’ yo’ an’ me an’ Aun’ Janty tuh 
take an’ insult ovah dis hyah mattah o’ Zion. Dey ain’ gwine tuh be 
no Little Bethel lef’ ’cep’n us ef we don’ up an’ ack rapid-like.” 

Brother Wiggins sank wearily into a chair and thrust his hands deep 
in his pockets. Walking home alone from his deserted church behind 
the triumphant Zionites had been to him a journey through the Valley 
of Humiliation. 

“T dunno,” he said reflectively, “ huccum Brothah Tyndal tuh git 
sich a hol’ ovah de lambs of Little Bethel.” 

“T knows,” said Aunt Janty in the sepulchral tones of one who feels 
that the time has come to speak out. Her companions turned and 
looked at her in surprised inquiry, but she firmly maintained her posi- 
tion, nodding her head convincingly. 

“ Hit am he haiah,” she announced, and as she observed a puzzled 
expression on the faces of her auditors she repeated her remark a little 
louder. 

“Splain yo’se’f, Aun’ Janty,” suggested Brother Wiggins, “splain 
yo’se’f.” 

“Brothah Tyndal,” said Aunt Janty mysteriously, “ain’ de fus’ 
man whut am beholden tuh de haiahs o’ he haid fuh de strongness an’ 
de ’trackshuns of he pusson. Membah Samson.” 

“Dat’s so, Aun’ Janty, dat’s so!” ejaculated Brother Wiggins in 
evident admiration. 
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“Sho’s yo’ bawn,” continued Aunt Janty, “hit am de haiah whut 
am ‘sponsible. Kin yo’ grow haiah like his’n, Brothah Wiggins?” 

The gentleman addressed shook his head sadly. Nature having en- 
dowed Brother Wiggins with hirsute adornments which kinked tightly 
from the roots and covered his head like a skull-cap, it was manifestly 
impossible for him to compete with his rival in that respect. The three 
conspirators pondered uneasily ; clearly the time for action had arrived. 
Something must be done. 

“T knowed f’om de fus’ dat he done got outside ’sistance,” remarked 
Brother Wiggins vindictively; “reckon he tongue ain’ quite ez slick 
ez he haiah, aftah all.” 

Aunt Martha had been recalling to the best of her ability the history 
of Samson, and had arrived at a definite conclusion. 

© Who gwine tuh take an’ cut it off?” she demanded abruptly. 

The same question had risen to the lips of her companions, but had 
been repressed; they looked at one another inquiringly. 

“Has yo’ got de Good Book handy, Aun’ Ma’thy?” inquired the 
preacher, and Aunt Martha producing it, the history of Samson was 
read aloud and commented upon. 

“Hit wuh a lady whut done cut de haiah offen he haid,” said 
Brother Wiggins with evident relief. “She done ’ticed him tuh go tuh 
sleep an’ up an’ tuck huh scissors outen huh pocket an’ snipped it off.” 

“Humph,” said Aunt Janty, “s’long’s de haiah done git cut, hit 
don’ make no mattah who take an’ do de ack.” 

“Hit am got tuh be cut by a lady,” repeated Brother Wiggins 
unctuously. “Dem am de wo’ds in de Book; ’tain’t gwine tuh do no 
good fuh a man tuh go messin’ whuh he ain’ no use. Ef sich mattahs 
ain’ done reg’lah, whut’s de good o’ doin’ ’em at all? Kin a man ’tice 
aman? Tell me dat.” 

This argument, being unanswerable, was passed over in silence. 

“ Whut kin yo’ do, Aun’ Ma’thy?” he resumed persuasively; “ yo’s 
got a way wid yo’, Aun’ Ma’thy, dat am pow’ful takin’.” 

Aunt Martha settled her ample form more comfortably in her chair. 

“Reckon meh days fuh ’ticemints an’ sich am ovah,” she said 
imperturbably. 

Clearly Aunt Martha was not to be beguiled into personal action 
with regard to the hair of Brother Tyndal. Nor was Aunt Janty more 
encouraging, as the troubled eye of the preacher sought her face in 
evident anxiety; her shake of the head was final and decisive.. As the 
trio again gravely considered the question, a shadow fell upon the 
windowshade. 

“ Melindy!” exclaimed Aunt Janty and Brother Wiggins in unison 
with evident relief. 
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“ Everybody know,” said Brother Wiggins slowly, “dat when Me- 
lindy *swade no man kin’ ’ny.” 

“Dey ain’ a man in Poketown,” chimed in Aunt Janty, “ whut 
wouldn’ shave hisse’f bald ef Melindy spressed a zire fuh he haiah. 
T’ain’t no reason Brothah Tyndal gwine tuh be diffunt.” 

Aunt Martha smiled with conscious pride; it was no small matter 
to be grandmother to the belle of Poketown. 

“Me an’ Melindy will do whut we kin, Brothah Wiggins,” she 
promised rashly. 

The next evening the three pillars of Little Bethel met again in the 
parlor of Aunt Martha Young. This time they were reinforced by the 
presence of Melinda, who sat sulkily aloof and apparently took but 
little interest in the proceedings. _ 

“ Aun’ Ma’thy,” said Brother Wiggins pompously, “has yo’ done 
splained tuh Melindy whut she got tuh do?” 

“T done make huh read out loud tuh me twict ovah *bout Mistah 
Samson an’ he lady-frien’,” replied Aunt Martha delicately. 

“ Whut yo’ got tuh say fuh yo’se’f, Melindy?”’ asked Aunt Janty 
suddenly; but Melinda made no response. 

“ Min’ yo’ mannahs, gal,” admonished her grandmother severely. 

Melinda turned her head slightly and addressed the masculine 
element. 

“ Does yo’ sho’ nuff b’lieve Brothah Tyndal am like Samson?” she 
inquired earnestly. 

“T does,” he returned with conviction. 

* An’ kin he do whut Samson done?” she continued. 

“Ez long ez he haiah float out behin’ he haid,” replied Brother 
Wiggins solemnly, “ dey ain’ nawthin’ he kain’t do.” 

The girl twisted her fingers irresolutely and cast a rebellious glance 
at her grandmother. 

“Do yo’ own clippin’,” she muttered sullenly. “’Tain’ faiah tuh 
ax me tuh do whut yo’s feahed tuh do yo’se’f.” 

“ Melindy,” said Aunt Martha warningly. 

“ Don’ keer,” said Melinda, bursting into tears. “I ain’ gwine tuh 
be kilt wid no jawbone, so now!” 

“ Whut yo’ means, Melindy?” queried Aunt Janty. 

“Ole Samson he done kill folks wid de jawbone of a’ ass,” sobbed 
Melinda, “an’ I reckon Brothah Tyndal done got he jawbone roun’ 
handy. I ain’ gwine tuh die yit; I’s too young.” 

“Lemme ’zort wid huh,” offered Brother Wiggins officiously, inter- 
rupting the angry retort of Aunt Martha and laying his hand on 
Melinda’s shoulder as he spoke. 

“Honey,” he said quietly, “yo’s wrong in yo’ notions. Samson 
didn’ kill nobody.” 
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“Look in de Book,” said the girl, unconvinced; “hit done say he 
kilt right an’ lef? wid de jawbone of a’ ass.” 

“ Laws, Melindy,” returned Brother Wiggins soothingly, “I dunno 
whut yo’s thinkin’ ’bout. Samson didn’ kill nobody; he slew he 
enemies, dat’s all.” 

“ Dat’s all,” echoed Aunt Janty ee ie 

“ Dey’s a heap o’ diffunce betwix’ killin’ an’ slewin’,” explained the 
preacher condescendingly ; “hit am only wicked men whut kills, but 
hit am de righteous an’ dem whut is sanctified whut knows how tuh 
slew.” 

Melinda was now listening intently. 

“JT dunno,” she remarked reflectively, “ez it make any mattah tuh 
dem. whut de jawbone hit whuthah dey wuh kilt or slewed.” 

Brother Wiggins resorted to another expedient. 

“ Melindy,” he said, “ does yo’ know why yo’ done been s’lected tuh 
do dis pious ack fuh yo’ chu’ch?” 

** Caze yo’s feahed tuh up an’ do hit fuh yo’se’f,” returned Melinda 
with recurring resentment in her tones. 

“ Caze ~ ain’ no lady in Poketown ez kin ’swade like yo’ kin,” he 
replied, “ an’ if dat long-haiahed ’zorter up in Zion kin hol’ out ’g’inst 
yo’, Melindy, honey, den he am mo’ en morshial man.” 

Melinda simpered consciously; the right string had at last been 
pulled, and Brother Wiggins, seizing his opportunity, extorted a prom- 
ise from her to waylay his rival at the first opportunity. 

“ Yo’ mought begin by axin’ de straightes’ way tuh heav’n,” sug- 
gested Aunt Janty thoughtfully, “an’ say yo’ done feel yo’s stahted 
wrong, caze yo’s done been trabellin’ in de way Brothah Wiggins p’inted 
out.” 

An’ yo’ kin keep yo’ scissors handy in yo’ pocket,” added that 
gentleman ; “ dey ain’ no tellin’ when yo’ chance gwine tuh come.” 

The fears of Melinda returned with redoubled force at this practical 
suggestion. 

“T’s skeert tuh tech de haiah o’ Brothah Tyndal,” she said ner- 
vously; “dey ain’ no tellin’ whut bones he done keep roun’ tuh slew 
wid, same ez Samson. Ef he go tuh grapplin’ down in he pocket I’s 
gwine tuh up an’ run away. I’s skeert, dat’s whut I is,” finished the 
reluctant Delilah with a second burst of tears. 


Brother Tyndal passed his hand caressingly over his sleek and 
shining locks and smiled encouragement at the suppliant beside him. 
It is undoubtedly easier to take some sinners by the hand and lead them 
forward in the straight and narrow way than to indicate it by merely 
standing aloof and pointing. There were times when Brother Tyndal 
found this duty not unpleasant, and this was one of them. 
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“Ts yo’ mo’ easy-like in yo’ min’, l’il sistah?” he inquired with a 
gentle pressure of her hand. 

The little sister said that her mind was quite at rest, but that she 
needed just one thing to make her happiness complete. 

“T feels, Brothah Tyndal,” she said earnestly, “ dat ef I kep’ a lock 
of yo’ haiah in meh buzzom, ole Satan couldn’t git in nohow.” 

Brother Tyndal merely responded vaguely that he would think 
about it. The scissors in Melinda’s pocket weighed heavily at times 
and she longed to cast them aside. Moreover, she had been warned that 
morning by her grandmother that dire consequences awaited her if her 
task were not performed within a week, and Aunt Martha was a woman 
of her word. Melinda sighed heavily; her lot in life appeared most 
undesirable. Then too the fascinations of Brother Tyndal had not 
been exerted in vain, and Melinda felt she could not deprive him of 
his strength without acute regret on her own part. Her thoughts also 
dwelt constantly upon the concealed and unusual weapon with which 
his enemies were presumably destroyed. 

“Brothah Tyndal,” she said timidly, “does yo’ keep yo’ jawbone 
wid yo’ alwiz?” 

“T couldn’ git “long widout it nohow,” returned Brother Tyndal in 
evident astonishment. 

They paused at Melinda’s front gate, and he refused her invitation 
to enter, saying he must go home and rest before the evening service. 

“Is yo’ gwine tuh be dah, l’il sistah?” he inquired, with an appeal- 
ing glance. 

“Is yo’ cyahin’ *bout sich ez me?” asked Melinda, returning the 
glance with interest. And Brother Tyndal convinced her that he cared 
very much. 

Melinda reluctantly entered the house, her work unperformed and 
her heart rebellious within her. Brother Wiggins and Aunt Martha 
greeted her with cold disapproval; they felt that Melinda must be 
spurred on towards her duty. 

“How much longah,” demanded her grandmother, “is yo’ gwine 
tuh higgle ovah dat haiah bizness ?” 

“Dem ez puts dey han’ tuh de plough an’ looks back mus’ take de 
konsekinses,” admonished Brother Wiggins severely. 

Brother Wiggins felt bitterly on the subject, for the paucity of 
dimes and nickels in the offertory of Little Bethel had become appalling. 
Melinda, without responding, seated herself by the window and waited 
until it should be time to go to church. Evening service begins late in 
Poketown, to accommodate those who are obliged to wash the dishes of 
carnally minded Caucasians, therefore twilight deepened and the moon 
rose slowly over the tapering steeple of Little Bethel and the flat roof 
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of Zion. Hurried footsteps approached the house, and Aunt Janty 
Gibbs burst breathlessly into the room. 

“ Now am de time,” she gasped; “he am gone tuh sleep in he back 
gyahdin; I done seen him fom meh kitchen windah.” 

“Come on, Melindy,” said Brother Wiggins, rising resolutely, “ de 
houah am at han.’ Come fohwahd, Chile o’ Little Bethel.” 

The Child of Little Bethel hung back, protesting vainly against her 
fate. 

“Dis hyah ain’ no time tub stop fuh trifles,” said Aunt Janty 
emphatically ; “take huh by de han’, Brothah Wiggins, an’ pull hahd; 
me an’ Aun’ Ma’thy’s gwine tuh push.” 

In this manner they proceeded by a circuitous and unfrequented 
route to the back yard of Brother Tyndal. There, indeed, lay the Son 
of Thunder stretched upon a bench, sleeping soundly but audibly, with 
his wealth of hair gently stirred by the evening breeze. The sight of 
the flowing locks exasperated Brother Wiggins beyond endurance. 

“Do yo’ juty,” he commanded, pushing the shrinking girl forward. 

“T’s skeert,” quavered Melinda, drawing her scissors slowly from 
her pocket. 

“ Whut yo’s gwine tuh do,” said Brother Wiggins reassuringly, 
“am gwine tuh make yo’ fuhevah blessid.” 

Thus encouraged, Melinda took several steps forward. 

“O Lawd,” she ejaculated, pausing suddenly, “keep he han’ f’om 
offen de jawbone.” 

“ Dey ain’ nawthin’ gwine tuh keep my han’ offen yo’ jawbone ef 
yo’ don’ git tuh wuck,” remarked Aunt Martha with unmistakable 
emphasis. 

Melinda desperately thrust her scissors into the black hair before 
her. They were very sharp and cut clean and quickly, but years of 
growth had formed a felt-like covering on the head of Brother Tyndal 
which resisted the blades deliciously. Again and again she thrust the 
glittering shears, listening to them crunch their way through the soft, 
resisting mass with a thrill of pleasure. A demon of destruction seized 
the girl, and she slashed viciously in every direction across and around 
the head of Brother Tyndal. The victim stirred uneasily. 

“Come away,” whispered Brother Wiggins, pulling at her skirts, 
“come away. Yo’s done noble, but he am gwine tuh wake up. Come 
away.” 

With a parting clash of her shears Melinda obeyed, and the con- 
spirators stole swiftly homeward. 

Tyndal, Son of Thunder, yawned and sat upright. Such was the 
thickness and tenaciousness of his hair that in spite of the recent attack 
most of it still clung together upon his head, although ready to fall 
apart at the touch of a finger. He realized that he had been asleep and 
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feared he was late for church, therefore he hurried off without the 
usual caress to his head. The route of Brother Tyndal was marked by 
stray locks of black hair, which fell here and there by the wayside 
unnoticed. 

And he was very late. The congregation, taxing to the utmost the 
limited capacity of Zion, had been impatiently waiting for the best part 
of an hour. Brother Tyndal hurried, perspiring, into the pulpit. 

“ We will jine in singin’ ‘ Mary and Ma’thy’s jes’ gone along,’ ” he 
announced, wiping his glistening forehead. A thick lock of black hair 
remained in his fingers when he withdrew his hand from his brow. 
Brother Tyndal laid it on the pulpit before him and stared long and 
earnestly, then cautiously felt the crown of his head; a second ringlet 
lay upon the pulpit beside the first. A few youthful spirits giggled 
outright, and the preacher shook his head at them reprovingly; quite 
a shower of black locks fell upon the floor around him. Brother Tyndal 
sank upon his sofa, dazed and mortified; at last he struggled to his 
feet and strove to address his flock. 

“Meh brothahs an’ meh sistahs,” he began, “I dunno whut have 
done happen tuh me. I tuck some needful res’ in meh back gyahdin in 
de quietude of de byhds an’ de flowahs——” 

“Reckon Brothah Tyndal been sleepin’ wid de byhds so frequent 
he done begin tuh moult,” called a voice from the rear bench on the 
left-hand side. 

“?Peahs tuh me tuh zemble de tuckey buzzahd mo’ en de byhds of 
de gyahdin,” quickly responded an occupant of the corresponding bench 
on the right, and a ripple of irrepressible laughter stirred the congre- 
gation. Indeed, the pastor presented a sufficiently ludicrous spectacle 
to excuse this procedure, for here and there a long lock had escaped the 
vigilance of Melinda and stood boldly erect, or hung at right angles to 
the various almost bald spots scattered thickly over his cranium. 

“ Ain’ yo’ got no ’spec’ fuh de sahvent o’ de Lawd?” he shouted 
angrily, trying vainly to regain his receding supremacy. . 

“TI proposes,” continued the voice of the tormenter, “dat we c’lects 
de haiah an’ makes it intuh mat’resses; reckon hit mought go roun’ de 
congregation.” 

Verily the strength of Samson had departed. 


Brother Wiggins sat in the pulpit of Little Bethel the Sunday fol- 
lowing the events just recounted, and viewed with satisfaction the 
return of his straying lambs to the fold. 

“T rises to renounce,” he remarked, when the benches were all full, 
“T rises to renounce dat de shanty ovah de bridge dat some folks called 
de Chu’ch o’ Zion am done shet up fuh good an’ all. De Swo’d o’ Jedg- 
mint have done fell heavy on de haid o’ dat ’zumptious niggah whut 
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*zamed tuh call hisse’f de Son o’ Thundah. Sich am de fate o’ de 
sinful. I didn’ say nawthin’ when yo’ done tuck yo’sefs ovah tuh Zion, 
caze I knowed de Lawd gwine tuh stan’ by me an’ Little Bethel. An’ 
He done so; y-a-a-s, He done so.” 

“ Hallelujah, praise de Lawd!” shouted Aunt Janty Gibbs suddenly. 

“He done cleave de haid o’ de upstaht,” continued the preacher, 
when he could make himself heard,—“ ya-a-s, dat’s whut He done. De 
Swo’d o’ Vengince done come down f’om heav’n while he slep’ an’ pull 
de haiahs o’ ’ception outen he haid. An’ whut’s mo’, meh frien’s, de 
Lawd up an’ done dis pious ack ’thout no wo’ds fom me; He done lay 
de upstaht low an’ ’prive him of de wicked haiah dat he done kunjah 
wid. Sich am de konsekinses o’ sinfulness; sich am de fate o’ de big- 
goty! May de flamin’ Swo’d keep on fallin’ on dem whut ’zerts Little 
Bethel, may de han-——” 

“ A-a-amen,” called Aunt Martha Young, unable to keep silence 
longer, “glory! glory! hallelujah !” 

And the foundation of Little Bethel rocked with the fervent thanks- 
givings of its returned flock. 


In the shadow of the deserted Zion stood Samson, shorn indeed of 
his strength and bitter in his denunciations of his shearer. Brother 


Tyndal had been obliged to visit the barber, and the result was not 
pleasing to him. By his side was Melinda; she had cast her lot with 
that of her discomfited swain and had promised to comfort him by 
becoming Mrs. Tyndal and seeking other fields than Poketown, but her 
guilty secret became oppressive at times. 

“T likes yo’ lots bettah ’thout all dat haiah,” she remarked tenta- 
tively. 

“ Jes’ lemme git hol’ o’ de pusson whut done it,” he said grimly, 
“ dat’s all. Jes’ lemme git meh han’ on him.” 

Melinda slipped her hand lovingly within his arm. 

“ Would yo’ slew him wid yo’ jawbone?” she inquired, her thoughts 
immediately recurring to that dreaded instrument of destruction. She 
had resolved to institute a thorough search for it and to conceal it 
forever when she should have free access to all the possessions of 
Brother Tyndal. 

“T reckon,” returned that gentleman thoughtfully, “dat dis yeah 
am a ’casion fuh razahs, er fuh fistesses, mo’ en fuh jaws.” 

A loud burst of thanksgiving arose from brilliantly lighted Little 
Bethel, which was plainly visible from where they stood. Brother 
Tyndal turned towards Zion, dark and silent, the scene of his triumphs 
and also of his humiliation. 

“ Jes’ lemme git hol’ on him onct,” he muttered. “ Jes’ lemme lay 
meh hand on him onct, O Lawd! Jes’ onct.” 
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Melinda laid her head affectionately upon his shoulder. 

“ Honey,” she said, “I’s gwine tuh he’p yo’ look fuh dat sinful 
pusson.” 

“T only axes tuh tech him onct,” he repeated, his arm about her - 
slender waist. 

“Me an’ yo’,” she responded, “am gwine tuh look fuh him all de 
time. Jes’ wait twell J gits hol’ on him. I’s gwine tuh show him whut 
I thinks o’ sech actions. I has meh own ’pinions ’bout ’em. Yo’ ain’ 
gwine tuh fin’ him ’thout me, honey; we'll jes’ lay holt on de wicked 
pusson whenevah we ketches him.” 

“ Dat’s so,” responded unsuspicious Brother Tyndal, “ yo’s pow’ful 
peaht, Melindy. I reckons maybe yo’ kin be of some ’sistance tuh me, 
ef yo’ ts a lady.” 

And Melinda smiled quietly as she changed the subject. 


$ 
MORNING ON THE PRAIRIES 


BY ERNEST RAYMOND SIMON 


VER the prairies throb wild ecstasies 
O As the white dawn lifts high the gates of Night 
And props them open with the morning star ; 
The meadow-lark shouts out his soul’s delight, 
And through the doors of Day that stand ajar 
A laughter sweeps and rides upon the breeze. 


$ 
THE ANGEL 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO 
A RT Thou, Lord God, seraphim-defended, 


Unaware 
Of Thy lone estrangéd angel splendid 
' Standing there? ... 

Lord God, let him once more see the faces 
Of his Home; 

To Earth’s olden, dear, familiar places 
Let him come; 

Let Thine angel through the windless heaven 
Like a star 

Fall, to fold his wide white wings at even 
Where They are! 
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